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s book in the homes of their people, by simply 
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tion and calling attention to its great value as a spiritual 
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Are you dissatisfied with your present way of 
living? Is there a spiritual glow to your 
every-days, or have you permitted materialistic 
ideals to choke your religious life? 


“The Daily Altar is the most helpful devo- 
tional book I have ever seen,” writes a Christian 
Century reader whose letter is just picked from 
the mails, and there are 75,000 other persons 
using this little volume who would bear similar 


testimony. 


Send for a copy today and start the New Year 


right! 


Price in cloth $1.00 (15 or more at 75 cents) 
Full Morocco $2.50 (10 or more at $2.00) 


The Christian Century Book Service 


440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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E are ina position now to offer to 
Christian Century readers, two 
extraordinary Bibles that have been 
repared exclusively for us by Thomas 
fadeen & Sons of New York. 

These are available in Teachers’ and 
Preachers’ editions and combine a 
matchless series of aids to Bible study 
and Bible use that positively cannot be 
found in any other Bible. Of prime 
importance is the fact that these Bibles 
are in the AMERICAN STANDARD 
VERSION—the version which is used 
by all Colleges, Seminaries and leading 
Scholars and Ministers, by the various 
graded Sunday School Lessons, and by 
more than 13,000,000 scholars every 
Sunday. This version has recently 
been selected as the 


Official Standard 
for The Christian Century 


These Bibles are beautiful specimens of the 
bookbinder'’s art, bound in genuine leather, 
printed from large, bold, self-pronouncing 
type. 
Teachers’ Bible, printed on fine 
white Bible paper $4.25 
Preachers’ Bible, printed on famous Nelson 
India Paper, opaque, yet very thin, $6 50 
only 7% inches thick ° 
Our Five Year Guarantee 
covers every Bible against defect in paper, 
Printing or binding. 
These Bibles are ready now and can 
only be obtained from 
The Christian Century 
BOOK SERVICE 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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EDITORIAL 


F A JOURNAL such as The Christian Century were 
| to whisper that there is anything less than perfect in 

connection with the army and navy of the United 
States, there would be a howl for revocation of mailing 
privileges. For the past three weeks, however, the news- 
papers have been carrying col- 
umns of woe, emanating from 
congressmen, generals, admirals, 
officers of defense societies, and 
others who claim intimate and incontestable knowledge of 
the facts, and all to the same effect. According to these 
witnesses, the army, the navy, and the air forces are a 
wreck, with the morale of personnel shattered by public 
indifference, and equipment hopelessly deteriorated through 
neglect. The brigadier-general who holds forth in the 
daily press on the morning these lines are written tells a 
tale of army desertions which indicates that the soldiers 


Military and Naval 
Appropriations 


are streaming away from the army posts in a continuous 
parade that must look like an annual review at an American 
legion convention. Congressman Britten is nobly upheld 
by sundry naval officers in his broadcasts of the helpless- 
ness of the navy. And Mr. Brisbane’s remarks on aviation 
sound optimistic when compared with those of the officers 
attached to the flying branches. Mr. Coolidge seems to 
have taken some of this seriously, for, after assuring con- 
gress that there is no reason for appropriating money at this 
time to build more warships, he approves the introduction 
in the house of a bill which would authorize the construc- 
tion of ten cruisers in audition to the eight already voted. 
There is nothing, it is true, in the bill to tell how or when 
the $140,000,000 is to be made available for building these 
cruisers, but that is, obviously, Mr. Coolidge’s compromise 
between his republican preparedness howlers on the one 
hand and his own Vermont nature on the other. It is to 
be doubted, however, whether any large number of Ameri- 
cans take the current descriptions of the state of the army 
and navy very seriously. 
mitted to be as morose as they please these days. 
propriation bills are just being made up. 


Generals and admirals are per- 
The ap- 


Clarence Darrow, Defender 
Of the Faith 


T IS ANNOUNCED that Clarence Darrow will debate 
with Will Durant in New York on the question, “Is 
Man a Mechanism?” This ought to be worth hearing. Both 
men are engaging speakers and the subject is one on which 
they ought to bring out each other’s best. The debating 
habit grows on Mr. Darrow. It would perhaps be useless 
to ask him why he does it, for if he is a mechanism and 
only a mechanism he has no choice in the matter. We are 
increasingly impressed with the value of the service which 
Mr. Darrow is rendering to the cause of true religion and 
the spiritual interpretation of the world. He consents so 
readily to meet in debate men who invariably demolish his 
positions and leave not a wrack behind. So Bishop McCon- 
nell did. So Professor T. V. Smith did. When they fin- 
ished, there was simply nothing left except Mr. Darrow, 
standing patient and gentle in the midst of the ruin of his 
argument and mildly protesting that he couldn’t see any- 
thing the matter with it. But the audiences could. It is 
worth something to have a man who is always ready to 
take the negative of whatever constructive proposition any- 
1619 
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ene wants te prove and furnish the background against 
which to prove it. Perhaps he does not consciously adopt 
the role of advocatus diaboli, but he fills it admirably. How 
could the spokesmen for faith and spirit and idealism get 
such large and interested audiences to listen to them if Mr. 
Darrow were not there to take the other side? And how 
could they leave those audiences so re-assured in their con- 
victions if he did not take it so weakly? In truth, the weak- 
ness is not in Mr. Darrow, who is notoriously an individual 
of vigorous intellect and personality, but in the causes which 
he espouses in these debates. And it is worth something, 
too, to have a challenger of the spiritual values of life who, 
by his willingness to spend time and energy combatting 
faith, bears witness to his own conviction that the cosmos 
has enough meaning to make it worth while for men to 
try to understand it. In a perfectly meaningless and me- 
chanistic world, one opinion would do as well as another 
and no one would take the pains to prove that it was mean- 
ingless and mechanistic. On both counts our thanks are 
due to Mr. Darrow. 


The Senate Girds for 
Colonel Smith 


I THE THOUGHTS of the managers of the national 
republican party in regard to the Illinois section of that 
organization could be put on paper, spontaneous combus- 
tion would inevitably result. Throughout the recent cam- 
paign the republican senatorial candidacy in Illinois was a 
reproach in the eyes of the nation. Everything that could 
be done by the President and his party managers was done 
to get Colonel Smith off the ticket—everything, that is, 
apart from open repudiation of the nomination by the ad- 
ministration—and without result. Colonel Smith had served 
longer as a party hack than ever Jacob served for Rachel, 
and no compensation that was suggested could induce. him 
to give up the bright senatorial reward which was about 
to drop into his lap. So the national party accepted the 
situation with what grace it could muster, and Colonel Smith 
was duly counted among those who would keep the republi- 
can majority safe in the senate. That was where matters 
stood at the closing of the polls in November, and where 
the republican leaders devoutly wish they had continued to 
stand until the opening of the new congress a year from 
now. But the death of Senator McKinley, and the determi- 
nation of the Len Small branch of Illinois republicanism 
to run its own affairs as it pleases, has precipitated the issue 
bound up in Colonel Smith’s election almost immediately. 
Governor Small has proffered the appointment for the un- 
fulfilled portion of Mr. McKinley’s term to Colonel Smith. 
He has done this in the face of the earnest—nay, rather, the 
frantic—protests of even the most regular of regular re- 
publican senators. The last thing this short session of con- 
gress, which is expected to pass appropriation bills and 
nothing more, wants to do is to wrestle with the politico- 
moral issue presented by the appearance of Frank Smith 
at the bar of the senate. Mr. Smith has been told that, if he 
insists on forcing this issue now, the senate will, out of 
sheer exasperation, exclude him by a tremendous vote. Yet 
the appointment has been given him, and every politician 
in Washington fears that he will accept. It will be regret- 
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table if the Smith case is decided on other grounds thas 
those of the ethical issues involved. It is high time that 
Americans were finding out what conduct, if any, makes a 
man ineligible to hold high office. Aside from this con- 
sideration, however, there is something almost irresistibly 
humorous in the sight of the republican elephant trumpeting 
in anguish at this approach of the Smith mouse. 


England Uses Censorship 
To Curb Press 


NGLAND, the land of “the liberty of the subject,” 

Magna Charta, “a man’s home is his castle,” and all the 
rest of the personal liberty slogans, has come down on the 
press with a heavy hand. On December 14 the last for- 
malities were satisfied whereby the Judicial Proceedings bill 
became a law. Under the provisions of this act a news- 
paper, in reporting divorce cases, can publish only the 
names, addresses and description of the parties and wit- 
nesses; a concise statement of the charges and counter- 
charges in support of which evidence is given; submissions 
and the court’s decision on any point of law in the pro- 
ceedings ; the judge’s summing up, the findings of the jury, 
the judgment and the observations made by the judge in 
giving judgment. Not only divorce cases, but indecent de- 
tails in relation to any judicial proceedings are covered by 
this law. Publishers of newspapers convicted under its 
provisions face a fine of £500 or four months’ imprison- 
ment, or both. This is the way in which Britain has reacted 
to the flood of sewage which the press has released on it 
in these post-war years. It is a course beset by many diffi- 
culties. The value of a free press in a free nation is a 
greater actuality than the oratory of some newspaper pro- 
prietors might lead one to suspect. Any law which makes 
it possible for the state to say what shall and what shall 
not be printed opens the road to abuses which may, ulti- 
mately, weaken the whole democratic state. But there is not 
a state on earth but exercises some degree of censorship 
over the press all the time. Now England extends this cen- 
sorship to the reporting of court proceedings. 


Are the Newspapers Daring 
Public Wrath? 


T IS AS CERTAIN as anything can be that many 
newspapers, in commenting on this new British law, will 
expatiate on the service which the press renders in exposing 
the moral weaknesses of society. Something of a case can 
be made out for this argument. If the divorce cases which 
have raised such a stench in London courtrooms during the 
past few years indicate a society crumbling at its founda- 
tions, there may be no more needed service than that of 
forcing the public to face the situation. But if the news- 
paper goes about performing this alleged service in a man- 
ner that adds to public demoralization, it cannot seriously 
object if the state steps in. What has happened in England 
may well come to pass in this country. It is beyond belief 
that the public will allow the present journalistic competi- 
tion in lewdness, which has become so nauseous with a cer- 
tain type of tabloid newspaper, to continue indefinitely. A 
certain portion of the press—we are glad to believe it the 
major portion—is trying to report crime, domestic tragedy, 
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and other social aberrations of similar nature, with a faith- 
ful sense of community responsibility. But these responsi- 
ble newspapers cannot expect exemption from such chas- 
tisement as may be brought on by their gutter contem- 
poraries. One cannot pick up one of these sheets which 
wallow in filth without concluding that they are in con- 
tinual contest to see just how far they can go without pro- 
voking punishment. Each day’s issue becomes, with the 
publishers of such papers, another experiment in testing the 
patience of the community. Reputable publishers know that 
this sort of thing is going on. Yet they do nothing to ex- 
clude such sheets and their makers from those important 
trade associations which ought to be made a criterion of 
decent journalistic company. They look on, either indiffer- 
ent or seemingly helpless, while a slowly mounting public 
wrath forms to impose a censorship on the entire profes- 
sion. 


Another Youth 
Convention 


HREE THOUSAND STUDENTS are expected to 

attend the convention now assembling in Milwaukee. 
If the convention succeeds in accomplishing to any con- 
siderable degree the aims which have been set before it, 
there should be a further intensification of religious in- 
terest on numbers of campuses during the coming year. 
There are those who incline to deny the presence of this 
collegiate interest in religion. The passing of compulsory 
chapel exercises in institutions which have clung to them 
for more than a century seems to such observers proof of a 
melancholy decline in religious interest among students. 
As a matter of fact, the sentiment against such exercises 
is strong in many schools just in proportion to the vitality 
of concern for true spiritual values. It is frequently the 
student who most desires to experience the help that re- 
ligion has to offer—provided it has any—who most violently 
opposes forms conducted in the name of religion which his 
experience lias already shown to be without much actual 
spiritual content. Student interest in religion is high. It is, 
however, coupled in most cases with indifference to or dis- 
like of religious institutionalism. Youth revolts openly 
1inst that machinery of religious action against which age 
often revolts inwardly, but which it accepts because of the 
necessity of getting things done. This campus revolt against 
religious institutionalism has threatened, of late, to extend 
to the organizations which serve religious ends in college 
communities. Made nervous by this student restlessness, 
some religious workers in these institutions have developed 
an unfortunate suspicion of one another. Thus, the student 
conference that was held in Evanston during the Christ- 
mas holidays last year was interpreted by some Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A. workers as an attempt on the part of denomi- 
national campus workers to wean away student allegiance 
from the associations. And the Milwaukee convention will 
be considered by some church workers as a Y. M. and Y. 
W. C. A. attempt to establish an unbreakable campus 
monopoly on religion. It will not take the students long 
to see through this new-style sectarianism, of which they 
are the victims. For the good of all concerned, workers and 
organizations interested in the religious welfare of Ameri- 
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can students had better come to an understanding that has 
no secret reservations. Present suspicions had better be 
expressed openly, present whisperings shouted aloud, so 
that the air may be cleared and the whole business placed 
as soon as possible on a basis of candour and unreserved 
cooperation. 


One Man’s Failure Emphasizes 
Other Men’s Trustworthiness 


HE REPORTS of a shortage in the accounts of the 

treasurer of the foreign mission board of the southern 
Baptist convention will be received with sorrow in all 
churches. Dr. George W. McDaniel, president of the con- 
vention, says that the treasurer has confessed his respon- 
sibility for the shortage, which is supposed to total $92,- 
000, and has expressed a desire to make restitution up to 
the limit of his resources. What action the denomination 
will then take has yet to be decided. The unhappy incident 
would hardly call for comment but for the light which it 
casts on the general trustworthiness of the men who admin- 
ister benevolent and philanthropic funds for American re- 
ligious bodies. Just what the annual total of such giving 
is we do not know. It is probable that it exceeds a hundred 
million dollars. And much of this money is collected under 
conditions which make strict accounting difficult. In fact, 
The Christian Century has on occasion called attention to 
what it considers a need for more strict accounting in re- 
lation to funds raised for reform and propaganda purposes. 
Yet this report from Richmond is one of the first instances 
of moral disaster overtaking a man in such a position of 
financial trust that has come out of the protestant com- 
munions for several years. The defalcation of this single 
treasurer—if defalcation there has been—may well serve 
as a reminder of the faithfulness of other treasurers. No 
church organization is ever mistaken in going to extreme 
lengths in letting the light shine upon the sources of its 
income and the place of expenditure. But as to the re- 
liability of the men who handle the money there is, gen- 
erally speaking, no cause for doubt. 


Measuring State and Church 
By American Standards 


HE DISCUSSION of the church situation in Mexico 

has drawn into the lists combatants of the highest 
station. During the past week the leading debaters have 
been President Calles and Consul-General Elias on one side, 
and Cardinal Hayes and Pope Pius XI on the other. Mr. 
Elias replies specifically to Cardinal Hayes’s letter to the 
hierarchy of the United States, which was itself in a sense 
a reply to the statement from President Calles. The cardinal 
insists that the position of the Mexican government in re- 
gard to religious liberty and the independence of the church 
“be judged by American standards.” Mr. Elias thinks that, 
as a general principle, this is not fair, since Mexico is a 
different country with different conditions, but he is quite 
willing to apply that test to the attitude of the Mexican 
government toward the church if the church is willing to 
apply it to judging the attitude of the church toward the 
government. Long after the principle of toleration had 
been firmly established in the American colonies, and after 
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the constitution had prohibited the establishment of any re- 
ligion or the abridgment of freedom in the exercise of re- 
ligion, the holy inquisition still existed in Mexico, and “so 
dominant was the Catholic hierarchy that it was able to 
write into our [Mexican] constitution not merely that the 
Catholic religion would be the state religion but that none 
other would be tolerated. In 1815 the holy inquisition ‘re- 
laxed to the secular arm’ for execution the great patriot and 
statesman, Jose Maria Morelos, himself a priest, for the 
heresy of supporting independence.” Referring to the Max- 
imilian episode, Mr. Elias continues: “I refer the eminent 
cardinal and bishops of the United States to any and every 
pastoral issued by their colleagues, the archbishops and bish- 
ops of Mexico at that time, so that they may note and 
ponder the invariable references to religious freedom and 
tolerance as ‘impious,’ ‘sacreligious,’ ‘un-Catholic,’ and ‘in- 
famous.’ They have not changed.” The Catholic plea for 
religious liberty and toleration—which of course most 
American Catholics believe in with perfect sincerity— 
would be so much more convincing if, when confronted 
with the records of its inquisitions and persecutions, it 
would say simply: We were wrong; we have learned better. 
But that is what it can never say. It either defends past per- 
secutions, or disingenuously blames the secular arm, or re- 
plies that protestants also have persecuted—which they 
have, perhaps one hundredth of one percent as much. But 
protestants of today are the first to say that the persecuting 
When the 
Catholic church erects an “expiatory monument” to its vic- 


protestants of earlier centuries were wrong. 


tims-—say at Toulouse, or Paris, or Torre Pellice, or Mexico 
city—as the Calvinists have to Servetus at Geneva, it will 
be in a better position to demand the general application 
of American standards of tolerance in those places where 
the church is suffering from governmental restrictions. 


Papal Allocution Touches 
Many ‘fopics 

PAPAL ALLOCUTION is always important even 
Feta the particular sentiments expressed in it may 
not add a great deal to the sum of human wisdom on 
the subjects discussed. The pope’s recent comments on the 
Mexican situation are interesting but less valuable than the 
statement of one who holds a less exalted station but has 
more direct and first-hand knowledge of the conditions. As 
the pope sees it, the Catholics in Mexico are suffering 
angels—he uses that very word—and their mistreatment 
by the government and the indignities done to their religion 
are comparable to the persecutions under Diocletian. When 
passions are aroused, whether by blind rage against religion 
or by indignation against injustice and oppression, un- 
fortunate and criminal deeds are likely to occur, and it is 
quite possible that worshipers have been dragged from 
the altars, as it is quite certain that protestant worshipers 
have been beaten and otherwise maltreated by Catholic 
fanatics at other times and places in the same country. Such 
events call for the same condemnation. It is unfortunate 
that the pope is stirred only by the crimes against Catholics. 
Probably he has not been told about the others. As to his 
comments on feminine fashions, one can only admire his 
courage and approve his purpose, which is to promote 
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modesty and morality. Whether the pope is specially quali- 
fied to speak, as he does, of the relative beauty and grace 
of long and short skirts, may be open to question, and there 
may not be unanimous agreement with his preference for 
the former on aesthetic grounds. One suspects that his 
opportunities for observation have not been the best. And 
one might hesitate to affirm that a woman with short sleeves 
is any less modest than one with the long sleeves which are 
required at a papal audience. But there is such a thing as 
immodest dress, and the pope’s purpose in speaking of it is 
wholly laudable, whatever may be the degree of correctness 
in his judgments. The comments in the same allocution on 
conditions in Italy afford an interesting confirmation of the 
report that wide distinction is to be made between Mus- 
solini and the Fascisti government. For il duce, there are 
only words of praise and fervent thanks to God for his 
escape from death at the hands of an assassin by “the 
almost visible intervention of divine providence.” But the 
government itself, judging from the pope’s statement, is in 
the last stages of inefficiency in preserving order through- 
out the country, and without explicitly saying that the 
fascisti are to blame, he pointedly indicates that the local 
authorities all over the country, all of whom of course are 
fascisti, are either encouraging or permitting a storm of 
lawlessness far worse than anything that the censorship has 
permitted to be reported to the world. 


Illustrating the Value of Military 
Drill as Physical Training 


ERHAPS not a great deal of comment is needed upon 
this statement of fact for which we are indebted to the 
New York World: 


Suffering from a broken neck, apparently a result of being 
forced to stand erect to conform to West Point requirements, 
Cadet Adrian J. Van Leeuwen is at his home here (Wor- 
cester, Mass.) on leave of absence until June, convalescing. 

The board finding, made public here today and confirmed 
by Leeuwen, said that early last July, while the cadet was 
under the direct supervision of a fourth year man, he was 
not standing straight enough at drill. 

He was ordered to report to the room of the unnamed 
fourth year man after supper. There he was told to brace 
himself and “try to get the small of his back and neck on a 
straight line so no light would shine on the back of his neck.” 

Van Leeuwen pulled himself up taut and held the position 
from three to five minutes, according to the testimony at 
the board hearing, until he felt pains in his back and stomach. 
The upper classman noticed he was ill and released him. 

Suffering from the pain in his back Van Leeuwen went into 
the hospital July 19. Army physicians were puzzled until 
an x-ray disclosed the fracture of one of the bones of the 
neck. Van Leeuwen was commanded to tell his story, which 
he did before the board convened for the purpose. Because 
this accident closely followed the expulsion of several cadets 
for hazing, that angle formed one of the issues of the hearing. 
The upper classman was exonerated by Van Leeuwen and 
by the board, as his actions were merely part of the conven- 
tional system whereby the plebe soaks up his knowledge of 
discipline, and as no more than the command was used. 

The official board finding was that the injury was due to 
“some anatomical peculiarity” of the cadet. The one thing 
Van Leeuwen can’t understand is why the army physicians 
didn’t find out he was anatomically peculiar during the thor- 
ough entrance exams. 


We have no comment to add. None whatever. 


But if we 
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had, it would be, first, to recall Lincoln’s demurrer at the 
proposal to shoot a sleeping sentinel, on the ground that 
that sort of army discipline doesn’t do much good to its 
object ; and second to note, perhaps irrelevantly, that Senator 
Broussard of Louisiana has introduced a bill (Senate bill 
No. 4600) to authorize professors of military science and 
tactics to accept the presidencies of state universities. We 
do not know how active is the demand for army officers as 
presidents of state universities, but we can give the name 
and address of one young man who would probably rather 
have an army officer as his president than as his physical 
director. 


A Quarantine Against Ideas 


COTT NEARING recently spoke in Salt Lake city 
in connection with the extension division of the uni- 
versity of Utah. A few days before the date set for 

his lecture vigorous protests were made by the chamber of 
commerce and the so-called patriotic societies, but the board 
of regents of the university stood firm, their backs ap- 
preciably stiffened by the strong stand of the governor in 
favor of freedom of speech. 

This is, of course, only another illustration of the thing 
that is happening all the while in one part of the country 
or another. Sometimes it succeeds in preventing the pro- 
posed speech, or in barring it from a certain audience or 
hall, as in the case of Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead a few weeks 
ago in Atlanta. Sometimes it does not succeed at all, as 
in this case of Scott Nearing at Salt Lake city. Whether 
it succeeds or fails for the moment, it always produces a 
reaction which stimulates indignation against the effort to 
control thought by controlling speech; for if the “patriotic” 
censors win, the censored and their friends wake the echoes 
with their righteous protests, and if they lose the censors 
themselves emit loud ullulations and moans which adver- 
tise both their fears of free speech and their program for 
the repression of it. 

The latter happened in this case. 

The “Industrial Digest” published by the “Utah asso- 
ciated industries” discusses the question of “intellectual 
pestilence.” After an introduction exploiting the thread- 
bare analogy between contagious disease and the contagion 
of false teaching—the same analogy that the mediaeval 
church used to justify the burning of heretics—the Digest 
warns that “this intellectual pestilence is difficult to detect. 
It comes in so many insidious and unsuspected forms that 
even the very elect might easily be deceived.” But not so 
the Utah associated industries. They know. “The Utah 
associated industries is in a position to give detailed in- 
formation about men and women of this type, their affilia- 
tions, their teachings, and their objectives. They are all 
properly card-indexed, labeled and appraised. No organiza- 
tion in Utah therefore need plead ignorance nor remain in 
doubt as to the worthiness or unworthiness of anyone who 
may seek opportunity to address audiences in this state on 
questions of social, economic, or governmental importance.” 

This, we beg to assure the naturally incredulous reader, 
is not a caricature but an actual and verbatim quotation 
from the publication mentioned. A more brazen and in- 
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tolerable assumption of the prerogative of passing judgment 
upon the ideas which are to be offered to the people of a 
state has seldom if ever been put into cold type. At the 
time when the California “criminal syndicalism” law seems 
to be on the point of toppling into a timely grave 
which had at least the merit of being ostensibly aimed at 
incitements to overt criminal acts and of being administered 
by courts of law, though generally badly administered-— 
this self-constituted star chamber equips itself with card- 
indexes and labels and proposes to make its imprimatur and 
nihil obstat the criterion of the fitness of any utterance 
upon social, economic or governmental questions to reach 
the ears of the people of Utah under the auspices of any 
“club, institution, society, or organization of whatever 
character.” “The antecedents of speakers should first be 


a measure 


known and the nature of their attitude toward accepted 
standards be ascertained before hospitality is extended to 
them.” Especially should “the receptive and credulous minds 
of the youth of the land” be guarded against the contagion 
of ideas not bearing the label of the associated industries, 
and this can best be done “if these incubators and spreaders 
of social unrest are denied the privileges of decent society.” 

We are not interested in the promulgation of Scott Near- 
ing’s social or economic opinions. Assume, if you like, that 
they are as bad as the Utah associated industries thinks 
they are. We are nevertheless tremendously interested that 
he and other earnest students of society shall have a chance 
to say their word. 
ideas. Probably the only way to get a violent social revo- 
lution in this country would be to adopt the policy of per- 
mitting the open circulation of no opinions except those 
standardized doctrines which bear the stamp of approval of 
organized capital. That method would produce it without 
a shadow of a doubt. Those comfortable and contented de- 
fenders of the status quo, who are so solicitous to * 
these spreaders of intellectual pestilence from coming in 
contact with respectable audiences” simply do not know 
their United States if they think that the economic unrest 
in it is due solely to the perverse and malicious activity of 
agitators. 

The argument for the censorship of ideas nearly always 
starts, as this one does, with an elaborate analogy from the 


Nothing is so explosive as repressed 


‘prevent 


field of physical disease. Our ideas represent perfect intel- 
lectual and moral health. 
ours are the germs of deadly pestilence. 
therefore, is the establishment of an effective quarantine. 


Ideas which are at variance with 
What is needed, 
It is the old fallacy of a false analogy. If there were to 
be laws for the abridgment of free speech, the first one that 
we would favor would be a prohibition of argument from 
analogy. Under no other guise is error made so attractive. 
False and dangerous social and economic doctrines—and 
there are plenty of them afloat—are not disease germs to be 
combatted by antiseptics or segregation. They are ideas. 
And the only way to fight an idea is with a better idea. 
Even the “receptive and credulous minds of youth” are 
not such passive recipients of the first germ that comes 
along as these intellectual quarantine officers seem to sup- 
pose. In fact, if there are any purely receptive and credu- 
lous minds they are the minds of the conventional and 
respectable middle-aged who can without argument be in- 
duced to believe that any idea which is at variance with the 
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accepted erder of things is therefore wrong and that any 
speaker or teacher who is blacklisted by the associated in- 
dustries and their like is too dangerous to listen to. 

Youth makes many hasty and erroneous judgments upon 
the basis of insufficient data, but it does make judgments. 
It will not be imposed upon by any conspiracy of silence, 
nor by the inquisitorial tactics of interested parties who 
would like to keep it from knowing what is going on in 
the world. It will not reject ideas because someone says 
they are pestilential. It will hear what is to be said on 
both sides of the case and will form its own conclusions, 
which may be wrong in particular instances but will at least 
be rational. There are some dangers in that procedure, but 
there is no procedure that is any safer. Life is a risky busi- 
ness at best. There is always the chance of coming to the 
wrong decision on some important issue. There is always 
the possibility that some skillful advocate of a bad cause 
will make the worse appear the better reason. But it is 
safer to trust the judgment of the many, informed by a 
knowledge of all the facts they can get, than to accept the 
edicts of the few who arrogate to themselves the right to 
select the opinions which are to be disseminated and per- 
petuated. 

After all, it is surprising how many of the social and 
political commonplaces of today were once damned as 
destructive of all the “accepted standards” by those who 
were, in their day, as complacently assured of their own 
infallibility as the Utah associated industries are in ours. 
It would be interesting to know how much of a rush there 
is on the part of the clubs and societies of Utah to get the 
information which this quaint organization offers about the 
speakers whom it has “all properly card-indexed, labeled and 
appraised,” and how general is the avoidance of those who 
are on its index prohibitorum. If one could learn that, one 
would know a good deal about Utah. 


The Observer 


Forty Years 
T= ISSUE of the British Weekly for November 11 


contained a most remarkable series of articles. The 

paper, in celebrating its fortieth anniversary, asked 
fifty of the most outstanding leaders of religious, social, 
scientific ard political thought to survey in articles of a 
thousand words the change and progress in their special 
departments during the past forty years. The result is so 
engrossing that I could not put the paper down until I had 
read the whole one hundred and fifty pages. Surely they 
will be published in book form, for they are invaluable. A 
mere selection of a few names, without their subjects— 
which can be guessed — will show what lies before the 
reader: Lloyd George, Dr. J. A. Hutton, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Principal Cairns, Dr. Glover, Principal Selbie, Dr. R. F. 
Horton, Rev. Frederic C. Spurr, Dr. Charles Brown, Jane 
T. Stoddart, Sir J. M. Barrie, Dr. Dinsdale T. Young, 
Maude Royden, Principal Clow, Dr. J. C. Carlile, J. A. 
Spender, Dr. W. T. Grenfell, Lady Frances Balfour, Dr. 
James Moffatt, the Marquis of Aberdeen, Bishop Temple, 
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Dr. Archibald Fleming, Dr. David Smith—these and more 
whose names are household words in Great Britain. 

It is impossible to pick out the most outstanding articles, 
they are all so interesting and valuable. Each contributor 
naturally writes of his own field and interest and practically 
all contrast “then” with “now”—quite unanimously in favor 
of the “now.” This is one of the things that impresses one 
as he reads on—that these men with forty years’ experience 
in the thick of the fight, leading in the van, knowing all the 
defeats and triumphs, believe there has been progress. 
Whether it is in the unity of the churches, on which three 
of our authors write, or in the field of preaching, on which 
three write, or in the relation of the church to contemporary 
life, or interest in the church, or on the attitude of science 
to religion, or on changed views of the Bible, or on the 
youth of then and now, or on social, economic and inter- 
national problems—whatever the subject, there is gain. 

The account of the gain in two or three of these fields 
particularly impressed me. Perhaps I was most impressed 
by the fact that not only those who were asked specially 
to write on science and religion insisted that all the tendency 
had been toward a spiritual interpretation of the universe, 
but that several of the writers on the gain for religion 
stressed this same fact. This is interesting, for President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, at the inauguration of Dr. Coffin 
as president of Union theological seminary, greatly im- 
pressed the audience by his eloquent statement to the effect 
that reputable science was everywhere on the side of religion 
and quoted three recent utterances by three of the greatest 
scientists of the world to the effect that science led back 
to God. 

Here we have both Sir Oliver Lodge and Principal 
Cairns telling us that materialism as a philosophy of the 
universe has practically been abandoned. Sir Oliver recalls 
how forty years ago the very foundations of religion 
seemed trembling under the onslaughts of Huxley, Tyndall, 
Clifford and the rest. The enthusiasm of their onslaughts 
was only equaled by their ability. Materialism was fairly 
rampant. Matter, we were told, was able to explain every- 
thing. The senses were our only guide. Mind and brain 
were one. Thought and feeling were simply effusions of 
the brain and were worked, as were all functions of the 
body, like mechanism, by physical and chemical stimuli. 
Huxley was preaching this and Tyndall was even saying 
that “in matter was discerned the promise and potency of 
all forms of life.” 

Sir Oliver says that he has seen what might be called a 
revolutionary change all along the line. Design is admitted 
by biologists who simply cannot resist the evidence in favor 
of purpose and plan. Evolution is seen, not as a cause, but 
as a method of God’s working. Everything has come under 
its laws—firmaments, systems, history, life, everything—but 
everywhere it is being recognized that everything is in a 
state of flux and that intelligence and purpose are working 
toward some rational and perfect end. “Mind cannot be 
excluded from the universe. It is mind which dominates 


matter; and the whole course of evolution is full of signs 
of guidance and intention.” 

Sir Oliver feels that there is still much about the uni- 
verse that is inexplicable and mysterious and that we have 
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to occupy a position of reverent agnosticism and wait; but 
practically all the old belligerent materialism and atheism is 
gone and the great scientists are reverent and humble be- 
fore the soul of things. They are allies of faith rather 
than its enemies—the great ones. “The truths of religion 
and the truths of science are no longer in conflict.” Both 
are necessary in any complete theory of the universe. The 
spiritual and the physical seem eternally to interact. “More 
and more,” says Sir Oliver, “both theologians and scien- 
tists are coming to realize that they are merely regarding 
the universe from different aspects, that they are not really 
in conflict, but in cooperative harmony, and that as the veil 
of matter wears thin the light will shine through from both 
sides. The revelation of faith and the working of reason 
will be consistent and mutually sustaining ; and the universe 
as we perceive it will take on a beauty and a perfection at 
present only dimly guessed.” The greatest scientist in 
England is saying this, mind you, but he also says that his 
fellow-scientists in Europe and America stand with him. 

Dr. Cairns, the principal of Aberdeen university, is a 
philosopher and as such his article offers a synoptic review 
of religious thought from 1886 to 1926 which is extremely 
interesting. But the thing that I wish to stress here is that 
he feels with Sir Oliver that the most momentous revolu- 
tion in thought during the last forty years has been in the 
attitude of science to religion. He begins his statement 
with these words: “I see no reason to question that the 
fundamental enemy, materialism, has been very badly 
shaken. I think there is a growing conviction that what- 
ever is true materialism cannot be true.” Dr. Cairns feels 
that practically all great scientists have come to believe that 
science alone cannot explain reality. The slow but mas- 
sive movement of modern thought away from materialism 
and towards a wider and more spiritual view of life, seems 
to Dr. Cairns of profound moment. He believes its only 
logical outcome is an account of the great world of nature 
and spirit which finds its origin and processes in the living 
God. Purpose lies at the very heart of things. 

Dr. Cairns believes that our new knowledge of the uni- 
verse, which is the harvest of science, strengthens not only 
religion, but even our Christian faith. Science has com- 
pelled us to think of the wisdom and power of God in in- 
comparably greater terms than did our fathers. Stellar 
space, geological time, the immense lengthening of the 
vista of history have immeasurably dilated our conception 
of the greatness of God. In the face of this Dr. Cairns 
exclaims: “Surely the one unbelievable thing in these new 
conditions is that the love of God can be commonplace. We 
must dilate all our thoughts of the divine goodness, too. 
It must be on the same scale as God’s wisdom and power. 
So the Cross seems to me to be returning again, becoming 
more believable instead of less. It is the same thing in the 
sphere of character as the infinities of space and time.” 


Is not this last thought a momentous change in interpreta- 
tion? Many of my readers can remember when every new 
discovery of science, every enlargement of the universe in 
either space or time seemed at first to dwarf our faith. 
Science was the enemy of faith no only in its advocacy of 
materialism but in its dwarfing of our Christian faith. 
Now we have Dr. Cairns saying that just the opposite is 
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the case: that if the power and vastness of God is so won- 
derful then his love—if he is a God of love—must be 
equally vast, his suffering equally vast, his sacrifice uni- 
versal, on cosmic scale, of eternal value. So science be- 
comes an evangelist of the cross. As to the spiritual 
nature of the universe—if science stands for that, as more 
and more it is seeming to, what lies back of all this fear 
of evolution, this recrudescence of enmity against science? 
It can be only ignorance of what science really teaches. 
FREDERICK LyNcH. 


Comparative Areas 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


DWELL in Summer in a cottage by a Little Lake. 
I And around it grow the Trees, even the Tall Pines 

and the Sturdy Oaks and the Graceful Maples and the 
Lady-like White Birches, yea, and the Buttonwood and the 
Wild Honeysuckle. And all who come admire it, and say, 
We knew not that thou wert a Man of Wealth. 

And I answer, Speak not to the Tax-Collector concern- 
ing it, for if he knew how Rich I am I should be im- 
poverished in the Taxes that he would require of me. How- 
beit, I pay him enough. 

And my friends inquire, saying, How many acres doth 
thy Lake contain? 

And I answer, If thou go by what the Surveyor saith, 
it doth contain nineteen acres and three parts of a twentieth 
acre. But that is not the way I measure it. 

An they inquire, saying, How, what other way may there 
be? 

And I say, Its edge doth contain an hundred acres of 
forest mirrored in its waters nigh the shore, and beside 
this it hath a Million Acres of Sky. 

And some of those who visit me grow silent, and say, 
That is indeed true; but other of them think that is only 
a Poetick Fancy, and one may neither buy nor sell Blue 
Sky, which I wish were true; yet may a man Own It. 

Yea, this have I considered, that every man’s life hath 
Two Measures. And one is the survey of the Narrow 
Shores that doth shut him in on the four sides of his 
Nature. But there is another measure, and that is a truer 
and an ampler one. 

For why did the dear Lord Jesus come to men if not to 
say to them: 

Oh, men and women, measure not your lives alone by 
the yardstick and the Acreage of earth’s meager Areas and 
Longitudes. Behold my human Life, and see my Hands 
and my side; am I not human, and of the seed of Adam? 
But as this is not all of my life, neither is it all of the life 
of any one of you. However hard the Shores of earthly 
limitation press in upon you, saying to your worthiest 
Ambitions, Thus far shalt thou come and no farther, your 
lives are measured by the Area and Depth that ye reflect 
of God’s own Heaven. Wherefore, look up, and measure 
your souls more abundantly. 

Wherefore will I seek, as I begin another year, to measure 
my life and my aspiration in Larger Units and Ampler 
Areas. 





The Church and the Radical 


By Karl! Borders 


OST RADICALS regard the church as an instru- 
ment of mental repression, an opiate in the hands 
of the powers that be, which, by centering thought 

upon the future life, breeds contentment with the present 
And this present world order, to their mind, 
is far from perfect. Furthermore, to the mind of the 
radical, the intellectual content of religion is a collection 
of superstitions and outworn dogmas which have long since 
As a matter of 


world order. 


been exploded and exposed by science. 
fact, most of them know little or nothing of the progress 
in theological thinking in the last two generations, or of 
the great concern of modern religion with this world, here 
and now, as a restudy of the teachings of Jesus has lent 
new significance to the social implications of the gospel. 
On the other hand, the church generally looks upon the 
radical as a hopeless atheist bent on the destruction of all 
established institutions, church and state alike. Anarchists, 
W. W.’s and socialists of all brands are 
lumped in one outcast category, covered with the convenient 


communists, I. 


term “bolshevik,” and with this word damned in many a 
brimstone peroration from the pulpit. Of the constructive 
programs, or the idealism of any of these groups, we know 
less than nothing, as also of their vital differences and ar- 


dent antagonisms. 
CHURCH ESSENTIALLY CONSERVATIVE 


The most sanguine of us cannot hope to win radicals to 
the church in great numbers, and certainly, notwithstanding 
isolated instances to the contrary, there is little likelihood of 
the church as an institution becoming radical. The church 
She has re- 
garded herself for these many centuries as the repository 
of the faith and deemed it her chief duty zealously to guard 
her charge and propagate it intact as once for all delivered 


is essentially a conservative organization. 


The church has become a vast organization, 
with countless offices, large real estate investments and 


to the saints. 


unmistakable alliances with the great vested interests of 
the world. It is unthinkable that this organization as a 
whole will be anything other than conservative. 

And yet there is much to be gained, certainly on the part 
of the church, by a more just and intelligent mutual under- 
standing. If by taking thought we can induce a tolerant 
state of mind, if by any means we can resist. the cheap de- 
vice of damning with senseless phrases, this will be some- 
thing. If we can invent any rational means of dealing 
justly with radical movements and individuals and using 
them for the constructive contributions to society which 
they are capable of making, that will be vastly more. For 
this is a thing which has never been done, by church or 
by state. 


Society in general evinces no gteater stupidity than in 
Throughout history 
the man who, moved by some dream of a better world, has 
found radical fault with this world and its rulers, has been 
crucified, imprisoned, burned, hanged, exiled or deported. 
[In every case these have not been the usual but the unusual 
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its dealings with its nonconformists. 


minds. In statecraft and in religion the premium has been 
on the conventional and conformist. Docility and medioc- 
rity—these are the high virtues. Progress in both church 
and state has been won at the price of the rack and the 
halter. It will be a discovery of prime importance if other 
ways can be found of meeting the radical. 


THE APPEAL OF THE RADICAL 


First of all, what is a radical? As the name implies, he 
is one who proposes to get to the root of things. The 
reformer is a tree doctor. He prunes. He seeks to stop 
decay. He waters and tends with the hope of injecting new 
life. The radical would lay his ax at the roots of the 
ancient and decrepit growth because he believes it to be 
essentially bad, judged by its fruits. He does not want to 
save the old tree. He wants to set out a new one. To all 
those who have something to lose when the old tree falls, 
this first phase of the program is most disturbing. It is 
no accident that the appeal of the political radical has been 
to those who have nothing to lose but their chains. The 
unfortunate part of the story is that most of us never get 
beyond this first picture, and carry in our minds as the 
typical radical the cartoon conception of the Russian bol- 
shevik with long hair and a smoking bomb, standing in the 
midst of chaos. We fail to go on with him to the next 
stage, to dream dreams of a new world where justice and 
brotherhood and cooperation shall reign. 


How near our own ideals are some of these: “ . . . justice 
and fraternity and brotherhood, the world over. . . . They 
labor for a new social rebirth. . . . Give labor a sense of a 
manhood and womanhood of infinite possibilities. ... A 


compound of psychology, economics, sociology, government, 
art, poetry, ethics and religion. Yes, religion. Fanatical, 
sublime! The religion that makes living its creed... . 
that seeks the kingdom of heaven here on earth in a more 
beautiful existence for all men.” Or what Christian can 
gainsay the ideal of “Each for all; all for each,” or “From 
each according to his ability; to each according to his 
needs”? These are not extracts from the Sunday evening 
sermon. They are I. W. W. and communist ideals. 


HOW SHALL CHURCH ACT 


It is not the purpose of this article to give an exposition 
of the teachings and programs of the various radical move- 
ments. Articles and books written expressly for this pur- 
pose can easily be had. Mr. Bertrand Russell has done a 
distinct service in succinctly setting these forth in his little 
book, “Proposed Roads to Freedom.” Every minister 
would do well to read this book before he preaches the 
next sermon in which he uses the term “bolshevik”. Those 
to whem the Russian revolution is the classic example of 
the destructiveness of revolutions in general, should read 
Anna Louise Strong’s book, “The First Time in History” 
for a glimpse of the heroic measures of reconstruction, the 
creative fire of the liberated youth of Russia. 

Our problem is a more practical one. What shall the 
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church do when it comes in contact with radical groups in 
our own cities? Is there any way in which the constructive 
ideas of these groups may be made available for society? 
Can the individuals of these groups be helped to find a 
creative place in our world? Is there anything at all which 
religion and these groups have in common, or is it the 
function of the church to do constant battle with them? 


COMMON AIMS 


Christianity and the rad’<>l have one primary and ele- 
mental ambition in commun—the achievement of a new and 
a better world. There are widely divergent views within 
both the groups thus roughly divided concerning the kind 
of new world that is most desirable. There are likewise 
great differences as to the method of procuring the de- 
sired state. And yet these differences are often more ap- 
parent than real. There is little ethical disparity, for in- 
stance, between the violent anarchist who would rid the 
world of its objectionable rulers with a few well-directed 
bombs and the premillennialist who in smug self-righteous- 
ness tucks his ascension robe under his arm and awaits the 
cataclysmic end which will whisk him to heaven along with 
a few thousand like-saved souls while the rest of the wicked 
millions are destroyed. The chief difference in this case is 
that the anarchist cheerfully accepts the penalty of his deed 
for the sake of his cause, while the millennialist leaves all 
the dirty work to God. 

And while the church as an organization is essentially 
and consistently conservative, a very good case, by the 
measure of the definition of a radical which has been sug- 
gested, can be made for the decided radicalism of Christ 
and his teachings. Any serious application of the literal 
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social ana ethical teachings of Jesus to our world would 
wreak changes in everyday life that would make the Rus- 
sian revolution look like a Sunday school picnic. The 
quarrel of the sincere radical is not with Jesus and religion 
but with priest and church machinery. It has never been 
my experience to hear any among the various groups of 
radical Russians I have known speak disrespectfully of 
Jesus. Some of them simply regard him as a myth, while 
some of them show a surprising knowledge of the Bible 
and a more surprising exegesis. 


THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH 


If then, we who are students of Christ’s way of life, who 
count not ourselves to have arrived but press on towards 
the goal, really seek any sort of fellowship with these other 
seekers, it must be frankly on the basis of openminded 
search for truth to which all who look in earnestness may 
be admitted. It should be a truism, needless to repeat, that 
from a purely utilitarian, orthodox point of view, no more 
stupid course can be pursued by church or state than that 
of an effort to suppress speech. 
which a friend of nine 


That homely rural saying 
was fond of using when speaking 
of a rival suitor, “Give a calf enough rope and he will hang 
himself,” may be applied to the radical. Give him a plat- 
form, and if he is a calf, he will hang himself in his 
theories. If, on the other hand, he may prove a true 
prophet, let us hear him for the worth of his teachings. It 
may be urged that prophets have always been stoned and 
thus make stoning a virtue, as many find comfort in the 
saying of Jesus concerning the poor being always with us. 
But it would be safer to my mind to be scriptural still and 
take a chance on entertaining an angel unaware. 


Jesus as Schoolmaster 


By John 


I. 

HOUGH it is four hundred years since Melancthon 
Teese that the school is the true workshop of the 

Holy Ghost, we teachers are still living under the 
old educational dispensation. For the preachings of the 
good tidings for children is recent; John Dewey may be 
said to be its John the Baptist, and decades elapse before a 
new ideal of education becomes felt in the practice of the 
schools. Meanwhile across twenty-three centuries the 
Hebrew father imposes upon us his conception of boy 
nature. 

“He that spareth the rod hateth his son” sums up the 
wisdom of the writer of Proverbs in regard to child-train- 
ing. The writer of Ecclesiasticus is more explicit: “Give 
him no liberty in his youth; . . . bow down his neck while 
he is young, and beat him on the sides.” Practice follows 
precept; especially with the godly. In Calvinistic Geneva 
a child of ten was beheaded for striking his parents, and 
even today most of us who look back thirty or forty years 
to our childhood are conscious that it was colored by the 
punitive sanctions of the pre-Christian era. They were 


A. Lester 


indeed softened by time and the bowels of our parents, but 
there they were in the background, hanging up in the cup- 
board. 
to my father, and by an ancient and puzzlingly prescriptive 
title everything belonged to God. 
through a mother’s temple vow; or killed with a father’s 
sacrificial knife; I was to be seen and not heard. 
ness,” I was taught, “is bound in the heart of the child, 
but the rod of correciion shall drive it 
Time has mollified this conception of childhood rather than 
replaced it with another. We have not abolished the rod; 
we have decorated and disguised it by our substitution of 
lines, demerits, detentions and expulsions. 


II. 


My white alleys belonged to me, but I belonged 
I might be given away 


“Foolish- 


far from him.” 


But Jesus taught that the kingdom of heaven is composed 
of the childlike, and the quality of childhood which he em- 
phasized is clear-sightedness. It is the little children who 
do always behold the face of the Father, for their hearts 
are pure, and it is the pure in heart who shall see God. 
Elisha cursed rude little boys and brought forth from the 
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woods two she-bears which tare forty and two of the 
young lads; Jesus took a little child in his arms and blessed 
him, showing him as an example of a citizen of the king- 
dom. 

As a class we schoolmasters have never dared to believe 
in children as Jesus did; those who have really glimpsed 
the divinity of the child have been scattered in time and 
place. Pestalozzi was one, Froebel another, but both were 
despised and rejected of men like the originator of their 
doctrine, Froebel dying soon after the decree which ban- 
ished from his native country every school founded on his 
beliefs. And that was less than seventy-five years ago. But 
Christ’s conception of the child has been freshly illuminated 
in the last few years by the philosophy of Bergson in so far 
as it relates to education. To that poet-philosopher a living 
organism has within it an élan vital—an urge toward com- 
pleteness: a maimed newt grows a new limb. The creative 
energy of the normal child needs no compulsion, but only 
proper stimulus and fit environment to blossom into ex- 
pression. Education becomes therefore for the teacher a 
process first not of teaching but of learning the child; a 
process of sympathetic exploration ; 

“of opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape.” 


Ill. 


There is a great gulf fixed between the Proverbial con- 
ception of the child and that of Jesus; it is only here and 
there that teachers have been bold and free and sympathetic 
enough to overleap it. But they are at work, in Europe and 
America. They report an El Dorado, a mine of spiritual 
values hitherto unsuspected. In Vienna there is Cizek, the 
artist who loves children, and draws from them without any 
formal “teaching” such creations of power and beauty as 
those which arrested wondering visitors in the Exposition 
des Arts Decoratifs in Paris last summer. 

“Please, master,” asked ten-year-old Franz, “show me 
how to draw my horse’s foot.” 

“Ah, my boy, it is your herse, not mine. 
you feel is right and it will be well. 
would like to run outside and see.” 

Franz was back in five minutes panting. 


Draw what 
Sut stay; perhaps you 


“Quick! My 
pencil !”” He had watched a horse as it stood, had run along- 
side another as it trotted, and had caught form, action, 
life. 

“You see,” said the master. 
take it off.” 

Then there is Jacoby at Dresden, who attempts to liberate 
the child’s creative energy through music, which to him is 
a mode of expression natural to every normal child. And 
there is Dolmetsch in England, who says, “I play with my 
pupil for twenty minutes and then put him in my orchestra. 
Technique comes when its need is felt. What I must do is 
to open the gates.” 

Again Hughes Mearns has recently shown that normal 
New York boys and girls who realize that they may be en- 
tirely frank and free with a teacher completely sympa- 
thetic toward their efforts, express themselves in verse 
which reveals uncanny wisdom and insight. The subjects 
of their speculations are amazing. It begins to appear, 


“Others clap the lid on; I 


then, that hidden in boys and girls is a reservoir of spiritual 
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stuff which is released only by a certain psychic power in 
the teacher. To my mind these men, and other men and 
women like them, by different means have thrown new light 
on that saying of Jesus that things hidden from the wise 
and prudent are revealed to children; they have arrived by 
convergent paths at that old well-spring of truth, “The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation ; neither shall 
they say Lo, here! or Lo, there! for behold the kingdom of 
God is within you.” 


IV. 


“If a man love me he will keep my words.” Here Jesus 
goes straight to the heart of the problem of school disci- 
pline. Discipline is from within; its mother is love, its 
daughter is loyalty. For a boy shapes his life and his 
conduct not on instruction in morals or in religion, but on 
the man whom he most affects. A new passion replaces the 
old; its source is attraction, not compulsion. Character is 
not built on a body of doctrines ; it is infectious ; a boy seeks 
the authority of a man he loves. 

The practice of teaching by asking a pupil a question and 
hitting him if he gives a wrong answer is fortunately on the 
decline. But we still rely on castigation of some sort as the 
remedy for misconduct ; the steeper the lapse, the stiffer the 
slaps. And yet in the last twenty years psychology has taught 
us that it is often as unscientific to punish a lad for what we 
conceive of as wrong-doing, as it is to thrash the lunatic. 
Boys entirely innocent of moral wrong have been dismissed 
from school for lying, cheating or stealing. Instead of ex- 
pelling a boy for what we term a moral delinquency, we 
too would sometimes say, if we only had the skill to look 
into his mind, “Neither do I condemn thee; go in peace.” 
Jesus had only twelve in his school, and one of them was 
a devil; yet with a ind of sublime confidence in the power 
of goodness he seems to have ignored all danger of con- 
tamination. Judas was never expelled. 

If love in the school is thus the arm of authority, it is 
also the way to freedom. “If ye continue in my word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed; and ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” During the last twelve 
months I have visited many schools in Europe and in the 
United States. It can hardly be a coincidence that the three 
which seemed to be preeminent in health, happiness, earn- 
estness and cooperation were alike in two characteristics; 
they had no fixed rules and they had not punishments. 


V. 


With Jesus teaching and mental healing went hand in 
hand ; “Come see a man which told me all things that ever 
I did.” The researches of Freud, Jung, Adler, Stekel, Lay 
and others have made it clear that wholesome teaching and 
learning must in the case of many an apparently normal 
boy and girl be conditioned upon the removal of a mental 
conflict or inhibition. Once again modern research brings 
us round by detour into the curriculum of Christ’s school. 
When Jung says that the school rotter is a victim of neuro- 
sis in that his sense of decency has been repressed—the 
ideal self having come into conflict with the impulsive self 
—he is simply reasserting the inwardness of the kingdom 
of God. 

We are advised that the treatment of inhibitions and 
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repressions is the work of scientific experts. But the 
doubts and fears incident to adolescence crowd insistently 
upon the boy, particularly when he is confined to the arti- 
ficial life of our large boarding schools. It is the teacher 
who willynilly will have to grapple with these problems ; to 
the teacher the boy turns if, as should be, he has found him 
sympathetic and accessible. The person preeminently fitted 
for the task is that teacher who has equipped himself as well 
as he can with all information available as to the nature of 
adolescent inhibitions; who is aware that to bring into 
light the secret repression dominating the boy’s life is 
vastly more important than to measure his ability or to 
appraise his attainments ; who remembers that the physician 
must first heal himself; who is always aware that he may 
meet problems beyond his skill, but brings to his task some- 
thing of the devotion and the faith that Jesus had. 


TO FREE YOUTH 


Such a man is G. F. Morton, headmaster of the Boys’ 
Modern school in Leeds, who has shown in his recent study 
of “Childhood’s Fears,” how a schoolmaster can be teacher 
and healer in one. In comparison with him most of us are 
apologists of subjection and failure. If we are parents we 
demand unquestioning obedience of our children, though 
our ideals may be actually lower than theirs. It was not 
Jesus who said, “Children obey your parents in all things.” 
If we are teachers we demand obedience because we are 
proxy-parents. Really we ought to be ministers of adoles- 
cence; we have a mid-wife function, to free youth from 
parental dependence, to strengthen youth’s aspiration to live 
its own life. A strange doctrine, it will be said, to preach 
in these days when the vagaries of youth are traced to the 
loosened ties of home! Yet Morgan finds that the fear- 
complexes of boys and girls spring largely from the “domi- 
nating” father, who would control the career and even the 
ideals of the son, or to what Jung calls the “terrible 
mother,” who has bound her children to her with the chains 
of a selfish affection which they recoil with terror from 
breaking. This is a searching question for fathers and 
mothers to ask themselves: “How much of my ambition 
for this son springs from my own selfishness; how much 
from a genuine wish for him to find his own work and do 
it?” Did Jesus refer to the dominating father and the 
equally terrible mother when he said, “If any man come to 
me and hate not his father and mother, he cannot be my 
disciple” ? 

The teacher who would be the savior of men must some- 
times free the boy from a sense of inferiority to an elder 
brother, abler perhaps, or more fortunate in preferment or 
inheritance. It was the younger son who was the prodigal. 
He must even free the boy from that sinister and haunting 
fear of God conceived of as a sneaking and malignant 
omniscience—a Paul Pry with lightning in his pocket. The 
teacher-healer thus leads his young friend through truth to 
freedom ; he is a rediscoverer of the power of love. 


VI. 


I say here and there even today men demonstrate the 
curriculum of Jesus. There is a school where boys and girls 
of two to twenty live like brothers and sisters in families, 
each in its separate house among the pines on a sun-flooded 
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hillside in Germany. Separate families but one community, 
with common tasks, grave and gay, manual and mental. I 
asked our guide, a smiling girl of sixteen, who that older 
person was who was playing games with the younger girls 
and boys. 

“Is he one of your teachers?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied, “he is one of our comrades.” 

The gentle rebuke went home. I thought, “I am among 
you as one that serveth.” There were two hundred of us 
in the school that day, teachers from all over the world, who 
had been for two weeks discussing theories, methods, proj- 
ects national and international. We gathered at last in the 
school common-room facing the glorious panorama of the 
Odenwald with the sun low above it. The founder stood, 
his family of 120 girls and boys informally grouped around 
him, their faces still aglow from games or work in garden 
or farm. Little children clasped his knees; boys and girls, 
young men and maidens were silent as their teacher and 
healer stood to speak. We waited to hear the great edu- 
cator and psychologist expound his theory, his method; did 
he use the Dalton plan; how far had he individualized in- 
struction; what were the principles which produced this 
ordered and spontaneous discipline, this spirit of friend- 
ship which had endured through the long war unembittered, 
shielding French children from hate and harm? But there 
was little in answer to the queries which thronged our 
minds; his secret was old and simple: “Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels and have not love, 
I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. Love 
suffereth long and is kind. Love beareth a! things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Love never faileth.” 

“Give us the young,” says Benjamin Kidd, “and we will 
create a new mind and a new earth in a single generation.” 
Yes, if it is given us also to have teacher-healers who fol- 
low the curriculum of Jesus. 


A Jewish Mother to Her Child, Christmas, 
4 B.C. 


USH thee, my child, the night falls chill, 
The white sheep graze on the Temple hill, 
The moon is shining with silvery light, 
Ancient guardian of the night. 


My child, what visions are granted to thee, 
That a smile curves thy lip so enrapturously ? 
Do soft white wings hover over thy head 

Are angel hosts approaching thy bed? 


Hush thee, my child,—Oh, Je‘iovah, how long, 
Till the earth shall echo with angel song, 

Till the night of darkness and bondage be o’er 
And Jerusalem reign as queen once more? 


How bright and quiet the heavens appear! 
Strange snatches of song I seem to hear. 
(Oh, that tonight the Messiah might come! 
Hush thee, my babe, sleep and dream on.) 
FriepaA GRIEDER ABBEN, 





A City Which Refuses to Die 


By Edward A. Steiner 


HE WRITER of the Apocalypse stood at the grave 
of an old civilization, and at the cradle of a new 
one. The old Babylon and the New Jerusalem 
symbolized death and the new birth. Babylon, exploited 
by kings, corrupted by traders, was to perish by violence. 
Thus was death to come upon her suddenly like a stone 
dropping into the sea. The kings who had lived wantonly, 
the traders and shipmasters who had profited by her 
wantonness, would stand beside her smoking ruins bewailing 
the loss of the city—the great city. Just as dramatically as 
the old pagan civilization died the new one was to be born, 
coming down out of heaven; a new city without kings, 
profiteers or priests—Cod himself dwelling in her midst. 
When one allows for the imagery with which the vision is 
surcharged, one sees the historic process dramatized. Decay 
and new growth are so slow as to be almost imperceptible ; so 
the prophet concentrates ages into vivid moments. The fall 
of Rome was not the sudden collapse indicated in the vision, 
but a long period of decay which the historians have marked 
by a date to give students a hook upon which to hang the 
facts. It is a good guess to say when it began, and a still 
better guess to name the causes. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION FAR FROM ITS END 


The historic processes are not yet understood in spite of 
the writing of many books. We do not know why civiliza- 
tions decay, why cultural streams shift their courses, or run 
into the thirsty quicksands; but one i ng is certain. The 
death of western civilization, like the report of Mark 
Twain’s death, many years ago, is “greatly exaggerated.” 
“There’s life in the old girl yet,” to descend to a vulgarism. 
Modern civilization is too gigantic and complex to go all at 
once and the funeral will last a long time. In falling it 
manages to “fall on its feet,” like the proverbial cat, and it 
Its mechanical 
underpinnings and its material well being promise it a longer 


seems to have even more lives than the cat. 


life than other civilizations enjoyed. 

The angel from heaven told Babylon to get off the earth 
and it did. He had a harder task with Rome, which re- 
fused to perish, growing new life upon the ruins of the 
old, beginning a new play before the curtain went down on 
the last act of the old one. 

The great war seemed to many of us the dramatic end- 
ing of our world. Empires were dissolved. Great capitals 
were isolated, dynasties were wiped out, the social order 
was overthrown in some places, and shaken in others. 
Women bobbed their hair and their skirts and took to smok- 
ing; the divorce court judges had more to do than the par- 
sons, the stork and the grave diggers ran an almost even 
race; but somehow our world is still “alive and kicking”— 
very much alive, and kicking very hard indeed. 

One of the isolated capitals, the city of Vienna operated 
upon for the purpose of killing it, wept and wailed over 
by the kings who had lived wantonly and the merchants 
who profited by their wantonness, and prepared for decent 
burial by charitable societies, is still living, a rather lively 
1630 


and unburied corpse. Everyone predicted her death, for 
what can a city, the capital of a great empire, do when it 
is reduced to the capital of a small province? 

The land which fed her, the coal which drove her en- 
gines, and 54,000,000 people who had paid her tribute were 
all taken from her. Nothing was left but officers of a dis- 
solved and beaten army, a host of accumulated pensionaires, 
and large numbers of civil servants who had nothing to do 
but draw their salaries. There were also left her a deflated 
currency, the national debt, a wholesale market without cus- 
tomers, and some 6,000,000 people as Austrians, scattered 
mostly in the stony villages of the Alps and in a number 
of small cities on none too friendly terms with the giant 
city which had to live somehow and had to live off them. 
Yet the city is not dead and refuses to die even if it is the 
verdict of history that she must. 


ANCIENT VIENNA 


Vienna is old enough to die—more than one thousand 
years old, and has been ill, very ill, for a long time. She 
has been the stomach of a monarchy in which nothing di- 
gested. Indolence and immorality percolated from the 
Hapsburgs down to the bottom. Regiments of illegitimate 
children were born. She was stupidly governed, more stu- 
pidly taught. She had no faith in her future long before 
there was reason for her lack of it; yet strangely enough, 
in spite of this sudden collapse she refuses to die and dis- 
covers that she has a will, a will to live, a mild but persistent 
sort of will. 

This Viennese will to live is not a will to conquer lost 
prestige or territory, not a will to wreak vengeance upon 
her enemies, not a will to restore the faded lustre of the 
Hapsburgs; nothing of the kind. Just a will to be allowed 
to exist pleasantly, joyously, moderately and modestly, but 
happily, after the manner of the Viennese. 

Vienna ought to live for she is the one capital in central 
Europe which has honestly and completely done away with 
the old diplomacy, the old pomp and ceremony, the old 
idea of breeding children for cannon fodder. She is the 
one city in central Europe whose chief business is the well- 
being of her masses. Nobody or practically nobody in Vi- 
enna is without a roof over his head and a rather decent 
roof at that. This was achieved by what seems to the land- 
lord confiscation of all real estate. Rents are paid in pre-war 
currency which has so depreciated that the amount of a 
year’s rental is about enough to enable the landlord to pay 
for having the halls and stairs swept, but by no means suf- 
ficient to pay the janitor. 


A RENTER’S PARADISE 


Virtually nobody pays any rent either for his residence 
or his place of business; but besides the rent in the de- 
preciated currency, every renter pays a house tax in real 
money, out of which thus far 56,000 living units have been 
built. Beautiful commodious tenements, architecturally suc- 
cessful with large open spaces, green grass and common 
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libraries, laundries, kindergartens and public health centers. 

The city government is social democratic but not bolshe- 
vistic, and it has made such a success of the business of 
governing that, in spite of the poverty of the city, as a 
municipality it is the richest in Europe. All its business 
ventures show a profit, and it controls the tramways, omni- 
buses, a subway, a brewery, undertaking establishments and 
what not. Naturally there is no graft, else there would be 
no profit, and all this profit goes to the people in the shape 
of palatial public baths, doles for the unemployed, old age 
and other pensions, the maintenance of opera and the care 
of parks and palaces. Conservative business men who are 
suffering under the general economic depression and are 
not on too good terms with the socialists, nevertheless agree 
that it is far better to have the money go into public 
welfare institutions than into the pockets of politicians. 
While they find the burdens imposed upon them heavy, 
they believe that in twenty years they will bless what now 
they curse. 


AN EDDY SEMINAR 


I saw Vienna from a new angle on my recent visit. This 
beloved, mourned-over Vienna. I saw it from the angle 
of American visitors of a rare and interesting sort. Some 
fifty of them descended upon the city on the “Beautiful 
Blue Danube” after a wearying trip through London, Paris 
and Berlin, studying European political and economic dis- 
eases under the leadership of Mr. Sherwood Eddy, who 
has led similar expeditions annually since the war. What- 
ever one may think of his economic and religious views, 
one cannot deny that he has rendered most valuable service 
to numerous Americans, making them acquainted with the 
pathology of modern civilization. He has inaugurated a 
new way of seeing Europe. Not its “glad rags,” which are 
everywhere much alike; not an excursion into the gour- 
mandry of the several countries famous for their soups 
and sauces, or a dash through royal castles and cathedrals ; 
but a tour through Europe’s sick ward and a study of its 
efforts to recover from its late debauch. The members of 
the party were clergymen, editors, college professors, seri- 
ous-minded business men and a somewhat too large number 
of women sentimentally attuned to the woes of the world, 
and ready to save it by weeping over it. 

It was a group which aroused the attention of the best 
minds of Europe. University professors and administrators 
put themselves at its disposal in lectures, tours of inspec- 
tion and tedious conferences. The average tourist would 
not see the “innards” of the old world, if he stayed many 
months, even if he cared to see them, which he usually 
doesn’t. I confess I do not understand how this group 
stood the strain of lectures in the morning, talks at lunch- 
eon, intensive social sightseeing in the afternoon, and fre- 
quently conferences at night. Some of the party managed 
to relax at an occasional opera or very wickedly at vaude- 
ville; but on the whole, they stayed on the serious side of 
the job, to the astonishment of those who taught and en- 
tertained them and who had a hard time keeping up with 
them. 

Here is a typical day’s work and it will serve to show the 
reader just how Vienna resists her fate. At nine o’clock 
in the morning a reception at the Rathhouse, a magnificent 
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Gothic pile in the celebrated Ringstrasse. At the top of its 
noble staircase the members of the party were received by 
the president of the city council and numerous minor offi- 
cials. The address of welcome was delivered in a foreign 
tongue, as were many of the speeches, and had to be in- 
terpreted, losing much of their flavor ana meaning thereby. 


A BRICKLAYER MAYOR 


The president of the city council is a bricklayer, a union 
bricklayer who has broken all bureaucratic precedents by 
opening his office at the unheard of hour of seven o'clock 
in the morning. He is the man who is responsible for the 
solution of the housing problem of Vienna which grew very 
keen after the war, due to the fact that many Austrian na- 
tionalists were expelled from former Austro-Hungarian 
territories and that many refugees from the war zone 
drifted in and refused to leave. As no building could be 
undertaken on account of the depreciated currency and no 
capital could be found outside the country to invest in so 
precarious a venture, he conceived the idea of making the 
socialist experiment of practical confiscation of private 
property, the raising of a rental tax fee from those who 
were fortunate enough to occupy a dwelling, the money 
thus raised to be used for the building of houses for those 
who had none. 

This man is a short, stocky, well set up type of person, 
a man of few but weighty words. He made no propa- 
ganda for socialism, but welcomed the visitors, who, as he 
said, might not know that Vienna is a hard working, strug- 
gling, aspiring city and not merely the city of light opera, 
beautiful women and jovial living. When he had finished, 
a professor of economics explained the technica! side of 
the scheme of city administration under a socialistic gov- 
ernment; an administrator of one of the city tenements 
explained in detail his job of keeping the sense of unity 
and harmony in one of those large units where more than 
a hundred people use the laundry, baths and library in 
common. His talk was followed by an open forum, and 
the “hard headed” business men, some of whom were from 
Missouri, had to be “shown.” There were often stupid 
questions and stupid answers, but on the whole it was an in- 
teresting, though wearing, morning. 


OFFICERS AS WAITERS 


It was past twelve when the meeting adjourned for 
luncheon at the war ministry, a remarkable place. A huge 
building, on the same Ringstrasse but at the other end. Once 
the home of the war office, it now houses a restaurant kept 
by former officers of the Austrian army. In the same build- 
ing is the Austro-American club where the luncheon was 
served. The head waiter is a former colonel, and the ac- 
tual servitors fell from lesser heights to this useful task of 
ladling soup for fifty hungry Americans and some of their 
hosts. 

There were numerous announcements between courses, 
for leading such a' party is a rather exacting task. While 
the delicious dessert was being eaten, the chief of the health 
department spoke of his work, a banker explained the fi- 
nancial conditions, and a politician described the delicate 
situation of Austria and its desire to find political and 
economic salvation by federating with Germany—a scheme 
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much opposed by the former allies and by the people of 
those states which profited by the division of the monarchy. 

About 2:00 p. m. the sight-seeing "busses hurried the 
crowd to the suburbs to see one of the residence units 
which was thoroughly inspected. Then a health center was 
visited to demonstrate how prospective mothers are in- 
structed to care for their newly born infants, after which, 
shortly before the dinner hour, the "busses carried the party 
to the hotels. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPER! MENT 


One of the three days was given over to the study of the 
new educational plans of the city and it proved most in- 
spiring and to the tired students the most cheering. A bril- 
liant writer, one of the most public-spirited women of 
Vienna, told of her first attack upon the bulwark of the 
“cram jam” type of teaching so long in vogue, whose chief 
aim was to make studying hard and school a place of tor- 
ture. The means to that end were text-books which were 
regarded as infallible, and whose content had to find room 
in the brain of the child. 

The chairman of the public school reform, a public school 
teacher, then explained the new system which introduces 
the children to life, not merely to the printed page. Text 
books have been all but abolished and, in their place, undessi- 
cated literature, the best literature, is given to them in the 
shape of well-printed meaningfully illustrated books. 
Whether it is history or the natural sciences the child comes 
in touch with living material and sees things whole. Educa- 
tion is no longer looking into the show window of an intel- 
lectual general department store and noting its contents, 
but seeing things grow and being made, and understanding 
their origins and uses. 

The professor of pedagogy, a brilliant man, young and 
ardent, spoke of the difficulties in reaching the new educa- 
tional ideal, or rather of shaping it out of ideals, the greater 
difficulty of giving the school authorities the new vision 
and of inducing the parents to become partners in the 
scheme. The schools of Vienna, dingy and ill-fitted for 
the new plans, have been reconstructed and refurnished to 
serve the purpose; school authorities have been converted 
out of their pre-war dogmatic ideas about education, and 
parents, through parent-teachers associations, are being 
reeducated and are in a measure going to school again with 
their children. An entire afternoon was spent in the art 
school where the creative genius of children is fostered 
with most marvelous results which have been exhibited all 
over Europe and America and have influenced the teaching 
of art everywhere. 


NO DESPAIR 


Small wonder that at the close of the three days the 
leader of the Eddy group declared that the visit to Vienna 
was most stimulating and encouraging, and that there, 
where they had expected to find a dying city, they found no 
despair, but new hope—no sign of death but new life. It 
is true that this group did not see everything or hear every- 
thing. They saw one of the most beautiful cities in Europe; 
they were met by generous hosts and an ur ‘aried hospi- 
tality. They saw no poverty, for the Viennese are not only 
self-respecting, they also possess the art of making much 
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out of little and of wearing their clothes becomingly, if not 
luxuriously. 

This group was greatly impressed by the goodwill ap- 
parent everywhere. The policemen in Vienna are Chester- 
fields in handsome uniforms; waiters and chamberrnaids try 
to make one comfortable and happy; tram conductors say 
“bitte schén” when they ask for your fare, and “danke 
schén” when you have paid it, and one may have one’s hand 
kissed a dozen times a day if one enjoys that sort of oscu- 
latory hand shake. Naturally, these tourists did not see the 
deep hurt of the city—the hundreds of thousands out of 
work, the anxiety of those who tomorrow may be dropped 
and have no hope of again obtaining employment. There 
is now one terrible word used which spells doom: abgebaut. 
It does not mean discharged, but demolished, wrecked. 


HIDDEN TRAGEDY 


The league of nations has decreed that the nations must 
live within their means; so tens of thousands of civil serv- 
ahts are abgebaut, demolished. Long established banks go 
out of business and thousands of men, old and trusted em- 
ployes, are abgebaut, wrecked. The railroads show a deficit 
and an army of men has to be abgebaut. This Vienna is 
tragic, but the tragedy is being played behind an unlifted 
curtain. There are fine shops, or shop windows; for the 
shops are often dreary and nearly empty; yet it is still a 
merry city, though it is laughter in a charnel house. There 
is goodwill but there is also keen envy. Each secure piece 
of bread is menaced by many hungry hands stretched out 
to snatch it away. There are spite and calumny, and often 
; : ; 
joy over a death because i+ makes a place for one of the 
living. 

Vienna herself is abgebaut, out of a job, fertig, but she 
refuses to die, she will not accept the verdict. Over 1,000,- 
000 charming people, the least dangerous people in Europe, 
perhaps in certain ways the most talented, who want to live. 
They have the will to live for they love life as the Greeks 
loved it, and life in Vienna can be lovely even when one 
is abgebaut. 

Perhaps in Vienna a new civilization is beginning to grow 
on the ruins of empire, militarism, nationalism, and an 
unrestrained capitalism. It is neither bolshevism nor fas- 
cism, nor yet Marxian socialism; but merely an attempt 
to escape a slow and lingering death. 


Lowly Ones 
‘. . . the Lord hath need of them.” Matt. 21:3. 

NLY an ass, and foal of an ass, 

But the Lord had need of them. 
Flowers and palms they trod that day, 
And carried a King upon his way, 

In high Jerusalem. 


Only a shed, with the cattle nigh, 
In little Bethlehem, 
But alike in death and alike in birth 
He honored the lowly ones of earth, 
For the Lord had need of them. 
W. J. Hotimay. 
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The Book of the Week 


A Question of Personal Privilege 


UTTING ASIDE family reticence and, so far as possible, 
P family pride, I wish to indulge myself in a few com- 
ments upon, if not a formal review of, my father’s auto- 
biography, Memories AND Experiences, by J. H. Garrison (Chris- 
tian Board of Pub., $2.00). Naturally this record of the mem- 
ories of a life which has already covered nearly eighty-five event- 
ful years has a special interest for me which it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect other readers to share, but I cannot see how 
any thoughtful and sensitive reader can scan such a story with- 
out emotion. Log-cabin birthplace, frontier boyhood, civil war 
service, fresh-water college, planting a journalistic seed in a 
village, transplanting the seedling to a town and then to a city, 
and nursing it to stately maturity, lecturing, preaching, traveling 
at home and abroad, the building of an institution which should 
survive its builder, retirement from the cares of business to an 
old age of fruitful literary activity in a quiet home by the sunset 
sea—what further or better material would one ask for a saga 
of American life? The inner drama is even more significant 
than the outer events: early political ambitions supplanted by 
devotion to a religious cause; a simple and naive faith enriched 
and expanded—but never supplanted—by widening scholarship 
and hospitality to modern points of view; a developing leader- 
ship which never sacrificed either intellectual honesty in his own 
thinking and writing, or confidence in those who went faster or 
understanding of those who went slower, and so served as a 
link between them, less by deliberate intention than by the in- 
evitably unifying quality which is inherent in such a mind. 
Lying even deeper than this intellectual and technically reli- 
gious development was a growth in character so completely 
natural in its outcome that those who do not know the process 
assume that it is not an achievement but an endowment. Hav- 
ing known my father on terms of rather extraordinary intimacy 
for about fifty years without ever having heard him say a harsh 
word to anyone or an unkind word about anyone, I can easily 
understand how those who have known him in his middle and 
later years often say that his gentleness is a gift, that he must 
have been born without temper. I would probably think so 
myself if I had not heard him tell of his own early struggles for 
self-control against a fiery disposition; and even his statement 
would be discounted, like a saint’s confession of grievous sin, if 
it were not confirmed by facts that I have gotten from his older 
brothers. One of them, with that embarrassing accuracy of 
recollection and frankness of disclosure which is often such an 
annoying characteristic of older brothers, has told me of seeing 
my father in his youth fly into a paroxysm of rage at a fractious 
horse which he was trying to bridle (and which, I believe, 
stepped on his foot in the melee), draw a revolver to shoot the 
animal, suddenly catch himself, walk away a few rods, and 
come back quietly to calm the horse with gentle words and 
friendly gestures and finish the job. The point, of course, is 
that there was not only a wild flare of temper but an equally 
fierce determination to conquer it. The conquest was so com- 
plete that it left no sign that there had ever been a struggle. 
The result was a tranquil spirit and a harnessed power, a capac- 
ity for sustained and effective indignation against evils and in- 
justices but the kindliest sort of feeling toward even the most 
impossible and annoying people. Lacking vanity, he had no 
fuel with which to feed the fire of any persona! resentment 
against any who opposed him. Bearing an extraordinary load 
of griefs and anxieties for long periods of years, he had so little 
self-pity that even those who knew him well interpreted his uni- 
formly placid and poised manner as a sign that no rough wind 
had ever blown upon him. A friend once said to him in my 
hearing, “You seem to have had a wonderfully peaceful life, with 
plenty of work no doubt but no real troubles.” “Yes,” he re- 
plied, with a barely perceptible side-long glance at me and a 
flicker of a smile, “I have been singularly blessed in that regard.” 
But I seem to be reviewing my father rather than his auto- 


biography. The book itself tells the story without the undue 
reticence which a self-conscious attitude would have produced, 
and without self-exploitation. During the last two decades of 
his active editorship of the Christian-Evangelist, the record of 
his work is valuable source material for the history of the Dis- 
ciples in a critical period of their development. Naturally, such 
a man as I have described was keenly interested in every move- 
ment looking toward Christian union. He was constitutionally 
incapable of limiting his sense of Christian brotherhood to the 
members of his own communion, deeply as he believed in its 
program, and his contribution to the enlargement of the spiritual 
hozizon and the widening of the practice of cooperation among 
those who came under his influence, is beyond estimate. 

The week after his graduation from college he was married, 
and on the following new year’s day he became editor of a reli- 
gious paper. He is still married to the same wife and still writ- 
ing for the same paper. Who says there are no continuities in 
our American life? January 1, 1927, will see the completion of 
fifty-eight years of unbroken editorial connection, and July 10, 
1928, if God is so kind, will see the completion of sixty years of 
happy marriage. Winrrep Ernest GARRISON. 


Aspects of Education 


HE AMERICAN public school system, from kindergarten 

to university, is a grand system, open to improvement, no 
doubt, but still a noble system except for one thing—that such a 
large per cent. of those who should be its immediate beneficiaries 
drop out in the middle. The immense increase in high school 
and college attendance in recent years cannot disguise the fact 
that economic necessity compels thousands to drop out before 
they reach that point in the system. Two out of three go to 
work at the age of fourteen or fifteen. The educational problem 
of this two-out-of-three is the theme of Owen D. Evans’ Epuca- 
TIONAL OpporTUNITIES FoR YounNG Workers (Macmillan, $3.00), 
the first part of a study of adult education by the Carnegie corpo- 
ration. These young workers are not adults yet they are wage- 
earners. They are out of the regular schools yet they need more 
education. They are subject to the limitations and entitled to 
the rights of children, yet they bear some of the responsibilities 
of adults. It is not an easy problem. The present study in- 
cludes a survey of the historical development of efforts to meet 
the need, an analysis of the opportunities presented by the types 
of schools now in existence, a consideration of the relative effi- 
ciency of the different forms and agencies, and suggestions as to 
the most promising lines for future development. The principle 
present agencies which are considered are cooperative courses, 
apprentice schools, evening schools, continuation schools, and 
various olans for giving individual guidance. 


At the other extreme from this factual study of certain special- 
ized processes in the modern educational program is the series 
of papers under the general title, Inrecriry 1n Epucation, by 
George Norlin, president of the university of Colorado (Mac- 
millan, $2.00). Dr. Norlin’s inspiration and the flavor of his 
thought and style are alike classical. He knows the Greeks and 
Romans, and he considers them, as did the humanists of the 
fifteenth century, not merely as worthy ancients whom the edu- 
cated man ought to know something about, but as representa- 
tive of certain attitudes toward life which modern men may 
imitate to their own advantage. He does not shrink from the 
seeming impracticality of the study of remote and obscure liter- 
ary topics. He has an essay on the lyrics of Leonidas of Taren- 
tum. (If the sale of the book were confined to those who have 
ever heard of Leonidas, it might more profitably have been cir- 
culated in manuscript than printed.) And an illuminating ex- 
pesition of the educational philosophy of Isocrates, about whom 
the generality know only that he has a bad reputation as a less 
than hundred per cent. Athenian because he opposed the patriotic 
stand of Demosthenes toward Philip of Macedon. And he 
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makes a good case both for the essential right-mindedness of 
Isocrates in the great national crisis, and for the value of his 
educational ideals for present-day consideration. On other 
topics less recondite than these, Dr. Norlin gives beautiful evi- 
dence of a mind enriched by fruitful contemplation of antiquity 
and sensitively aware of contemporary problems and interests. 


A book which stauds quite alone in its class, so far as I know, 
is William Houston’s Tue Cnuurcn at THE University (Westmin- 
ster Foundation, Columbus, O., $1.30). It presents a detailed 
analysis of the problem of ministering to the religious and social 
needs of students at universities from the standpoint of one who 
has had ten years of experience as a university pastor. 


Stupent Reationsuirs, by Walter G. Clippinger, president of 
Otterbein college (Thomas Nelson & Sons), is a text-book for a 
freshman orientation course, designed to put the young college 
student into proper working relations with his new environment 
and with the larger cultural life with which he is beginning to 
be acquainted. It covers a wide variety of topics, from how to 
take notes in a lecture course to the more serious problems of 
faith and conduct. 


The little book on Miritary Traininc ComMPuLsory In SCHOOLS 
anp Coiieces, by Lamar T. Beman (H. W. Wilson Co., 90 
cents), contains a reprint of notable articles on both sides of 
the question, and briefs, bibliographies and arguments pro and 
con. As a source-book for information, a first aid for debaters, 
and a body of knowledge and opinion for those who wish to 
form an independent judgment in the light of all the facts, it is 
indispensable. 


LeapersHip, A Manual on Conduct and Administration, by 
William C. Rucker, M. D., surgeon in the U. S. public health 
service (Macmillan) is primarily designed for the instruction of 
young officers in the public health service, but the principles 
which it embodies are of much wider application. It upholds a 
high idea! of public service and personal efficiency. 
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Turning now to the more frequently cultivated field of books 
intended to present religion in terms acceptable to the student 
mind of the present day, we have James Gordon Gilkey’s A Farrn 
FoR THE New GENERATION (Macmillan, $1.75). The author has had 
experience in attempting to reconcile the demands of faith with 
the restless questionings of modern youth, for he is both a 
pastor in Springfield, Mass., and professor of Biblical literature 
at Amherst. He appears to me to labor under the difficulty of 
carrying forward certain ideas which are not easy to acclimate in 
the present age. The argument for the existence and nature of 
God has more than a little of the mechanistic, “watch-maker” 
quality that was characteristic of eighteenth-century apologetics. 
The book will, however, be useful to many confused student 
minds, particularly in schools where there is still teaching of the 
sort that makes the older theological and philosophical vocabulary 
familiar. 


Herbert R. Purinton, whose excellent little books on the litera- 
ture of the old and new testaments are well known, now gives 
us THe ACHIEVEMENT OF THE MAsTER (Scribner’s, $1.25). In this 
he has the collaboration of Sadie Brackett Costello. It is an 
outline study of the life of Christ, told in few and simple words, 
with ample apparatus in the way of topics for written work, 
discussions, and special assignments. 


Preachers who have occasion to preach sermons to children 
and do not know how—and most of them do not know how— 
will find help in Clarence H. Woolston’s Bratz Osyect Boox (Jud- 
son Press, $1.75). The object-lesson does not have the peda- 
gogical standing that it once had, and it may be questioned 
whether an audience of children to whom a baby leopard is ex- 
hibited in illustration of the unchangeability of his spots will 
ever get past the excitement of seeing the animal to a considera- 
tion of the truth that “only Jesus can change our hearts.” But 
perhaps there are few pastors who have baby leopards at hand 
anyway, and they may use with better effect the less striking 
material which the author presents. W. E. G. 


British Table Talk 


London, December 3. 
T HIS WEEK the place of honor upon the posters has been 
given not to coal, but to China. There has been a tone 
of excitement in the cables and in the comments to which 
they give rise, and, more significant still, a drop in Chinese 
stock. One comes to look to the exchange for the interpretation 


of things. Battleships are hastening to Hankow. 
China Once ‘the problem is presented to us in its immediate 
More aspect, as one of possible peril to Europeans from 


uncontrolled mobs. It is, however, unlikely that 
this is all that is discussed in the smoke rooms of the orient. 
There is some danger that the more important questions may be 
deferred. But the latest news is more hopeful. There is much 
bewilderment in public opinion, which at the best of times does 
not know much of the Chinese mind. The general attitude 
among missionaries is not one of panic. They are aware that, 
chaotic as the condition of China may be, there is one thing 
which is common to north and south—a new and enthusiastic 
nationalism. Those with whom I have spoken know that the 
Russian soviet government has influenced the Canton govern- 
ment greatly, but they know China too well to believe that it 
will accept the Moscow model in its completeness. They will 
be glad to see a stable government in what may prove to be the 
United States of China. One of the wisest observers of that 
land is the Rev. C. G. Sparham of the L. M. S. In this morn- 
ing’s Daily News he writes: “The day of the war lords in China 
is passing. The one thing in which north and south agree is in 
the ideal of nationalism. The north is more conservative, the 
south more radical. General Feng Yi-hsiang is a northerner, 
but he is in entire sympathy with the south, and the present 


effort is undoubtedly due to the desire that he and the Can- 
tonese should join hands. Personally I greatly hope that the 
southern army will come to an understanding with Sun Chuan- 
Fang in the Shanghai area. In Peking, the government may 
have collapsed, but since the revolution there have been a great 
number of scholars and patriots among the permanent officials 
who have been doing much constructive work. The law has 
been codified, an educational policy for China has been evolved, 
and much has been done in the department of communications, 
the whole forming a nucleus from which the ultimate govern- 
ment of the land may be rapidly worked out, for any future 
unified government will find plans all ready for them.” Ina day 
of uncertainty it is well that the sober and disinterested judg- 
ment of such men should be heard. Our chief interest in China 
is not our commerce, and those who are wanting te learn what 
China is really thinking and desiring will be well-advised to 
learn this from men and women who know the Chinese from 
long experience, can speak their tongue, read their literature, and 
share with many of them their living faith. 
* * * 

On “Talking” 

Any readers who delight in clear thought, brilliantly ex- 
pressed, may be directed to a little book by Mr. J. B. Priestley 
on “Talking.” It is a theme which gives this essayist room for 
all his many gifts. He has humor, an almost unerring judgment 
in literary values, an insight into philosophy, and, above all 
things, a robust humanity, which saves him from the perils of 
the literary life. When we used to share in a weekly journal, The 
Challenge, Mr. Priestley wrote essays which it was a continual 
delight to read and to offer to others to read. Since then his 
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fame has grown steadily and he has an assured place among our 
critics. Here is what he says of the talkers who are sharply 
divided from the silent: “Those of us who assemble in the talk- 
ing division believe wholeheartedly in the graces and virtues, 
the admirable uses of talk. For us ‘bright is the ring of words.’ 
We may be skeptical as to the value of formal conference and 
debate; we may have laughed and cried at the solemn futility of 
argument; but nevertheless we delight in talk, and put our trust 
in it. To us words are, in the last resort, a means of escape, of 
communication, and not simply a snare, a lovely but cruel en- 
tanglement of briars about men’s feet. In spite of the 
sneers of so many sages, themselves copious and determined 
talkers, we hold that man is rarely so innocently and fruitfully 
employed as h: is when engaged in genuine talk, unburdening 
his heart and mind and hearing his fellows unburden theirs. 
5 . As mankind advances, so there rises a shining tide, the 
flood of talk. Nothing, we believe, is too sacred to be 
talked about, at the right time and with the right company.” 
It is good to have such a champion ride into lists to fight for 
this ancient diversion. He is surely right in his vindication of 
talking as a mark of a civilized people. Talking has many ene- 
mies in these days. We boast of living in an age of speed. We 
spend no small part of our days in transit. But if we invent 
aeroplanes which carry us through the skies, and if we compass 
many lands in our chariots, what will it profit us if we forget 
how to talk? The age of mechanism triumphant may become 
an age of barbarism. Barbarians are silent; civilized and Chris- 
tian folk talk. A good resolution for the New Year! More let- 
ters and good talk! 
* * * 

And So Forth 

A legal action which is now proceeding has awakened many 
readers for the first time to the immense financial value of our 
popular newspapers, and to the soaring price of shares in them. 
The most sinister fact is the short-sightedness of many keen 
church people who will not take the press seriously. A 
writer to whom we certainly do not look for puritanical judg- 
ments, Mr. Arnold Bennett, has spoken strongly upon the effects 
of alcohol taken in excess: “I look among my acquaintances in 
various spheres—business, literature, the stage, the bar, politics 
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Further Thoughts on Marriage and 
the Rota 


Numerals refer to editorial comment following.] 
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Eprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of Dec. 9th the editorial, “When is a 
marriage not a marriage?” has attracted my attention. I find 
that you state the case very fully and accurately (1), but your 
conclusions are not entirely justified. The Marlborough case is 
essentially very simple. The decision of the court issues from 
the law and the evidence. You will admit that an essential re- 
quirement of a marriage is the free and full consent of both 
parties. If that is lacking there can be no marriage. Any 
other court would render the same decision when the facts are 
established. The age of the bride may be 17 or 70, the duration 
of the supposed marriage may be 31 or 310 years, the children 
may number 2 or 20. None of these considerations affects the 
essential conditions upon which the case and its decision are 
founded. 

The Marlborough case is not unique. The church has tried 
marriage cases for two thousand years (2), and many more dur- 
ing the early ages than during modern times, and I doubt very 
much whether a case could be imagined of a kind which has 
not been tried at least a hundred times. The vast majority of 
these cases involve people without means or prominence, and for 
that reason have not been exploited as “news.” 
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—and I see everywhere men whose lives are obviously clouded 
and their careers impaired, if not most gravely imperilled, by 
continual immoderate indulgence in alcohol. And I would say 
further that the decent majority of people who drink anything 
at all would be more interesting companions, more lovable help- 
meets, more exciting sweethearts, more efficient citizens, and 
less silly at the polls—especially the municipal polling-booths— 
if they cut down their consumption by half. And I would say 
still further, that the majority of them would greatly like to cut 
down their consumption, but can’t of their own accord. They 
simply can’t. Are the majority of drinkers slaves to alcohol, in 
the sense that it controls them more than they control it? They 
are!” ... The C. M. S. is preparing to celebrate with much en- 
thusiasm its first filiy years in Uganda. This society and the 
other Anglican societies report a year of great prosperity, and 
even in the dark days of 1926 they have received a great increase 
of funds. This is due to the “Call to the church,” which was 
sounded in January, and to the following-up of the same. All 
of us who are in the missionary service rejoice with our An- 
glican friends. Who is rich and we are not rich? It is 
reported in the Christian World that Canon Edward Woods 
has been invited to St. Martin’s to succeed the Rev. Dick 
Sheppard. A better man could not be found. Canon Woods 
has been vicar of Holy Trinity, Cambridge, and there is no 
church more like St. Martin’s than this. At the same time it is 
rumored that Canon Woods has been offered the bishopric of 
Peterborough, of which see his brother, now bishop of Win- 
chester, was formerly bishop. ... A life of Lord Birkenhead 
has been published; it appears to do justice to his studied in- 
solence as well as to his amazing ability and diligence as a 
lawyer and a politician. “‘You remind me,’ said the judge, a 
somewhat brusque personage, to Birkenhead, then a rising young 
barrister, in a court of law, ‘of a saying of Bacon—the great 
Bacon—that “youth and discretion are ill-wedded companions.” ’ 
‘You remind me,’ replied Smith, ‘of a saying by Bacon—the 
great Bacon—that “a much-talking judge is like an ill-tuned 
cymbal.”’ ‘You are offensive, sir!’ cried the judge. ‘We both 
are,’ Smith replied. ‘The difference is that I'm trying to be and 
you can’t help it.’” 

Evwarb SHILLITO, 


ONDENCE 


The suggestion that the decision in this case was influenced 
by the wealth or prominence of the parties, is unworthy. (3) If 
wealth or power influence the decisions of these courts, why did 
Napoleon fail, and why did Henry VIII fail? (4) It may be 
well to note that Henry was well-informed on the attitude of 
the church toward marriage. Henry did not apply for a divorce 
but for a decree of nullity on the ground that his marriage was 
invalid, having been contracted in the face of an existing valid 
engagement between Katherine and the younger brother of 
Henry. (5) If his premise had been correct his conclusion 
would have followed. However, the answer of the church was 
that his marriage was valid; that the engagement was not valid 
for the reason that the young man was incapable of entering 
into a valid engagement as he was incapable of entering into a 
valid marriage, through physical and mental defects. 

Do you believe that a real marriage can be contracted with- 
out the full and free consent of the parties? (6) 

The question of the legitimacy of the children has been raised. 
It was not raised, let me point out, by the Catholic church, or 
by the state of New York, or by the parents, or by the Episcopal 
church. Why should the Catholic church raise it? (7) Asa 
matter of fact, the church, in answer to an inquiry, and merely 
by way of information, states that the legitimacy of the chil- 
dren is not involved. Why should this seem so strange? Chil- 
dren born out of wedlock are illegitimate. Yet immediately 
upon the marriage of the parents, the children become legiti- 
mate. (8) Nevertheless, the original fact of illegitimacy remains 
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as a matter of record. In this case the woman looked upon the 
children as the children of her husband. Remember that the law 
presumes legitimacy. A consideration which militates against 
the validity of a presumptive marriage docs not necessarily mili- 
tate against the legitimacy of the children. 

The existence of children introduces a complication incident to 
the main issue, but not pertinent thereto. Consider the case of 
a man who leaves a wife in New Jersey and fraudulently goes 
through the formality of marriage with a woman in Kansas. 
Suppose that children are born to this second union. Does the 
existence of the children validate or tend to establish in any 
degree the validity of the second supposed marriage? Certainly 
not. (9) 

It does not “begin to appear’—it has been known for many 
centuries that “the church has means of preventing the per- 
manence of” an invalid “marriage from being an intolerable 
burden.” The church has also means of preventing a valid mar- 
riage from becoming an intolerable burden to this extent, that 
she recognizes qualified divorce; in other words, a separation 
when the circumstances warrant the same. She does not recog- 
nize absolute divorce, as she says “a vinculo,” that is, “from the 
bond,” permitting remarriage. 

Remember, too, that the church never initiates these cases, 
but only considers them reluctantly when they are brought to 
her. (10) 

Again, the strictures of Bishop Manning are entirely unjusti- 
fied. (11) Had the ceremony in this case been performed by a 
priest, a bishop or a pope of the Catholic church, the result of 
the hearing would have been the same. The great majority of 
cases where a decree of nullity is issued, are of course cases in 
which the ceremony was administered by a priest. No odium 
attaches to the minister on account of secret impediments of 
which he could not be informed. 

As to the ten thousand couples supposedly living in doubt of 
the validity of their marriage. If such exist they are not in the 
Catholic church, for Catholics understand too well the require- 
ments of a real marriage. (12) Also with regard to these it may 
be said that their cases will never come before the church tri- 
bunal either with or without their initiative, unless a member of 
the church is involved. (13) 

To say that people can be married enough to have legitimate 
children, but not enough to interfere with another marriage, is 
not a fair or truthful statement of the church’s attitude. You 
seem to forget that both parties to the first union had been di- 
vorced by the civil courts and had remarried before the ecclesi- 
astical trial took place. Please observe this: in the eyes of the 
state of New York, the Episcopal church, the parties themselves, 
and society at large, if you please, they were married enough 
to have legitimate children, but not married enough to interfere 
with another marriage. This describes the situation as well with 
regard to these other agencies as well as it does in the case of 
the Catholic church. (14) 

With reference to the hundred thousand dollars paid annually, 
if this was a consideration of the marriage contract, and the 
duke accepts the decision of the rota and admits that no mar- 
riage existed, then the consideration for the payments is wiped 
out, and the payments may very well cease; or perhaps the 
bride’s family may be able to recover. (15) In that case the 
church would not receive a wealthy member at all, would she? 
Of course the civil courts may rule that the duke fulfilled his part 
of the bargain in good faith, and that the breach of contract was 
on the other side, and that they were therefore bound by the 
terms of the contract. If the civil courts so rule, it would be a 
confirmation of the ruling of the rota, would it not? (16) 

Sedalia, Mo. J. Frost Wapve . 





(1) Thank you. We found and corrected one minor mistake 
ourselves. 

(2) Not quite so long, we think. 

(3) We made no such suggestion. Read the editorial again. 

(4) Chiefly because the wife whom Henry wished to be sepa- 
rated from was the aunt of Emperor Charles V, whom the pope 
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did not care to offend. Henry had a better case than the 
duchess had. Pope Julius II had protested against the marriage 
of Henry and Catherine at the time. So had Henry, aged 18. 
But pressure from Catherine's father, Ferdinand of Spain, pre- 
vailed. 

(5) Not an existing engagement with a younger brother, 
but a previous marriage with his older brother, Arthur. Henry’s 
brothers both died before he was married. 

(6) No. But subsequent consent should bar a petition for 
nullification. One is estopped from repudiating a contract on 
ground of duress if one has subsequently ratified it either ex- 
plicitly or by voluntarily carrying it out and accepting its 
benefits. 

(7) Because it is only the Catholic court which holds that 
the marriage was invalid when the children were born. 

(8) And if the parents are not subsequently married, and 
never have been, the children would remain illegitimate. 

(9) But are the children of this invalid marriage legitimate 
because the law “presumes legitimacy,” and because “the woman 
looked upon the children as the children of her husband”? Cer- 
tainly not. Note that we do not think the Marlborough children 
are illegitimate. We merely think that the Catholic church 
should think so if it thinks their parents were never married. 

(1°) Neither does a civil court ever initiate a divorce case. 
Ar why the reluctance? If a supposed marriage is really null, 
t... church ought to be glad of a chance to say so and get the 
matter cleared up, so that the parties will not continue living to- 
gether under the erroneous supposition that they’ are married. 

(11) We think so too, so far as concerns the supposed insult 
to the Episcopal church. 

(12) How comes it then that so many cases of Catholics, 
married by priests, come before the rota for nullification? 

(13) And if their cases do not come before the church tri- 
bunal, they will never know whether they are truly married or 
not. It looks as though all Catholic couples ought to institute 
friendly suits for nullification so that they can be sure. 

(14) We think not. The state recognizes that people may be 
truly married and have legitimate children, and then by divorce 
may be truly unmarried and free to marry again. This may or 
may not be a good theory of marriage, but it is free from incon- 
sistency. The church’s position that legitimate children may be 
born to people who were never married at all is not free from 
inconsistency. 

(15) Let them try it. 

(16) Yes, it would not—Tue Epirtors. 


“Belittling Reflections” 


Eprror Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: The extremity to which Dr. Lynch goes in blaming 
pastors for laxity as related to the problem of “The Children 
and the Church” may be justified from his wide observation of 
pastoral remissness. Nevertheless, when he draws invidious 
comparison between the protestant pastor and the Catholic 
parish priest, he fails to recognize, as essentially bearing on the 
case, the difference between our narrower points of contact and 
leadership opportunity and those of the parochial system. For 
nine months of the year the public schools bid fair practically 
to absorb the activities and attention of our children. In any 
case is Dr. Lynch justified in referring editorially to any pastor 
as he does to “this fellow” after he has been given the courtesy 
of a pulpit? If a producer were referring in this way on the 
screen to any minister, Dr. Lynch himself would be ready 
to protest. Unless these belittling reflections upon the protes- 
tant pulpit and pastorate cease pretty soon—many of them 
coming from our religious editors—there will be neither sheep 
nor lambs to lead. 

A similar destructive vein appears in this week’s issue of 
your paper in the “Two Wise Men and Socrates” article in which 
the prophetic source of truth is ignored entirely as available for 
the preacher and seeker for truth. Imagine Moses calling for 
a forum before he gave the ten commandments, or Savonarola 
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selecting one from the Medici before he preached in Florence! 
Commend me rather to Dr. Newton’s appreciation of Dr. Gor- 
don’s prophetic insight and to that writer’s deep appreciation 
of the pastoral field as a tester and sifter of truth. 

Outside of these slips from your usual soundness I have had 
the accustomed fine reaction this week from reading The Chris- 
tian Century. I should be ungrateful if I did not also remember 
to say a good word for the rest of Dr. Lynch’s current article 
and for the help he has given me through the years. 

Logansport, Indiana. Manrrep C. WricHr. 


A Dark Recollection from Russia 


Eprtor THe CuristTian CENTURY: 

SIR: I would counsel worshipers of Mussolini and admirers 
of his heroism to consider the case of a Russian governor. This 
man ruled with an iron hand and disregarded every constitu- 
tional right of his people. Liberties of the press and public 
speech and assembly were ignored. Naturally, a strong opposi- 
tion party formed. Within less than five years of his administra- 
tion under Tsar Nicholas II no less than six attempts were 
made on his life. Ouce the governor’s palace was bombed and 
twice an attempted assassination was made during an annual 
review of Russian troops. People marveled because of the 
calmness and apparent heroism of the governor. An ignorant 
public soon worshiped his excellency and bowed in submission. 

Then came the revolution of 1905 and certain records and 
facts became available to the party that had opposed the in- 
fringements upon personal rights and liberties. It was disclosed 
that all of these attempted assassinations had been staged by the 
secret service department in order to prepare the soil for further 
manifestos which were designed to suppress the people. Of 
course, precautions were taken not to injure the governor and 
yet to make the whole affair realistic enough to warrant the pro- 
motion of certain police officials and secret service men. Twice 
the assassin was captured and punished, four times no trace of 
the would-be murderers could be discovered, but on each occa- 
sion his excellency showed consummate coolness, and absolute 
fearlessness in the face of death. And the people cheered him 
to the echo. 

This system worked very effectively in tsarist Russia and 
more than once saved the administration some embarrassing situ- 
ations. Of course, it failed in the end. His excellency met his 
real foe in the senate chamber one day and succumbed to three 
shots from his assailant’s gun. “And great was the fall thereof.” 

South Willington, Conn. Epwin E. Sunor. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for January 9. Lesson text: Luke 6:27-38. 


Christian Living 


a our old family doctor in a small Ohio town. 
Like a triumphal march was his walk down Main street. The 
banker spoke to him; the farmer, in overalls, greeted him; the 
matron, with her market-basket on her arm, smiled at him; the 
boys noticed him and cried, “Hello, Doc.” The man in the ditch 
looked up with a “Good-morning, Doc.” Everybody liked him, 
why? Because he liked everyone. “Give and it shall be given 
unto you; good measure, pressed down, shaken together shall 
men give into your bosom.” No night was too dark for the 
doctor to hitch up his horse and make his way to the sick per- 
son; no road was too muddy nor snow-covered for him to travel, 
when someone had need of him. For forty years he answered 
every call. Sometimes he was paid, sometimes he was not, but 
he faithfully practiced his healing art in that countryside. Then 
he decided that he would like to be sent to the state legislature, 
allowing a younger man to assume his medical practice, and, by 
an overwhelming majority the people sent the man whom they 
liked to the state capitol to represent them. He went right on 
making friends. Again everybody liked the good doctor, and, 
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one day, there was a rich appointment to be made—the doctor 
got it. It was a pleasure to do something for this fellow who 
was always doing something good for you. I count myself the 
richer for having been brought up in the town where this doctor 
lived and worked, for one of the greatest lessons of my life I 
learned from him, and here it is: “A man to have friends must 
show himself friendly; and there is a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother.” With what measure we mete it is meted to 
us again.” 

What divine truth Jesus taught when he put forth the simple 
word: “Give and it shall be given unto you.” The little boy, 
listening to the echo in the hills, found out that when he spoke 
kindly the voice answered kindly and that when he spoke 
harshly, the voice came back harshly. The world is built like 
that. I know a wealthy, educated man who, with all his re- 
sources, lives almost alone. He cannot let himself out; he has 
never learned to give. His time is for himself; his money is for 
his own enjoyment; his talents, almost atrophied, because he 
has no friends to inspire him to use them. He is to be pitied, 
with his empty home, his useless money, his wasted time, his 
unemployed energies, his shriveled abilities. Lonely, sensitive, 
unhappy—he never could learn to give and to share. 

It is just as true when it comes to judging. “Judge not, and 
you shall not be judged.” How often we see in others only the 
faults that we ourselves possess. We see stinginess in another 
man, because we have to struggle to be at all generous. We see 
bestial lust in another, because we ourselves have a constant 
fight to live above the animal. We are irritated by censorious- 
ness in someone else, because we ourselves are peevish and fault- 
finding. It is like seeing our own face in a mirror. Therefore 
when you condemn your neighbor, very likely you are condemn- 
ing yourself. People do not often criticize kindly men. Your 
very kindness seems to protect you from sharp and unkindly 
words. Judge not. This does not mean that we are to be either 
“easy-marks” or too tolerant of evil. We can use our conse- 
crated good-sense in dealing with humanity, but we must always 
be gracious by as much as we are followers of the Master. 

How hungry the world is for good-will! I have been experi- 
menting in it. I have found that news-boys, boot-blacks and 
servants answer your smiles with smiles; I like their smiles. I 
find that street-car conductors, chauffeurs, clerks and sales- 
people respond to genuine kindness. I find that professors, 
physicians, musicians, attorneys, judges and millionaires like 
kindly greetings quite as well as anyone else. Kindness pays 
heavy dividends; thoughtful consideration buys friendship. 

In a wider sense Christian love is the best investment. You 
get out what you put in and with interest, compounded. Some 
months ago a man came to me and said: “Let us get together 
a group composed of Jews, Catholics, Protestants, rich men and 
poor men and see what happens.” What has happened? The 
answer is simple—fast friendships. There is no sense in hating 
people; it is most unchristian. Jesus was the great lover of 
men; he really liked folks; so must we. We must stop throwing 
mud and calling names and must think and express only kind- 
ness and brotherly love; either that or stop wearing the name of 
Christ. Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Baptist University Will Train 
Jewish Religious Leaders 

The downtown branch of the university 
of Chicago will institute a series of 
courses intended especially for those pre- 
paring to teach in Jewish religious schools 
or engage in social service through the 
Jewish agencies. The faculty under which 
these studies will be taught is selected 
from the teaching staff of the college of 
Jewish studies, at whose request this new 
departure has been inaugurated. During 
the winter and spring quarters of 1927 
courses will be given in Biblical history 
and literature, modern Hebrew, methods 
of teaching in Jewish schools, Jewish folk- 
ways and institutions, and problems in 
American Jewish education. 


The Citizens’ Committee for 
Law Enforcement 

The national citizens’ committee of one 
thousand for law enforcement will hold 
its annual meeting at the New Willard 
hotel, Washington, D. C., Jan. 6, with a 
luncheon at one o'clock and the business 
session at two-thirty. Fred B. Smith, 
chairman of the committee will preside. 
There will be addresses by Raymond 
Robins, Senator Borah, Col. P. H. Calla- 
han, and Senator Sheppard. This is an 
important committee and an important 
occasion. All who are interested in the 
purpose of the organization—which is 
simply what its name indicates, the en- 
forcement of existing laws—are invited to 
attend whether or not they are members 
of the committeee. 


Christian Education Week 
In Chicago 

During the week of Jan. 10-15 Chicago 
will be the gathering place of many edu- 
cators. The council of church boards of 
education is the moving influence and the 
coordinating factor in this series of con- 
ferences. The council itself will hold its 
annual meeting at the Chicago Beach 
hotel, Jan. 10 and 11, and at the Congress 
hotel on the afternoon of Jan. 13. The 
latter session will be an educational mass 
meeting in which the various associations 
and societies which are meeting during 
the week will participate. The association 
of American colleges also meets in this 
connection, and there will be conferences 
of several denominational educational 
groups and college presidents’ associa- 
tions. 


Attacking and Defending 
The Missionaries 

Blaming the missionaries for changes in 
sentiment which make the natives less 
susceptible of foreign exploitation is an 
old story. This opinion found voice re- 
cently when Lord Incheape charged the 
hina with being responsi- 
ble for the anti-British movement there. 
Sir Valentine Chirol, who was for many 


missionaries in ¢ 


years in charge of the foreign department 
of the London Times and probably knows 
as much about China as anyone who does 
not live there and more than most who 
do, replied in a letter to the Times that 
“Incheape’s views sound like those that 
are often heard among the meaner Euro- 
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peans in Shanghai saloons,” that “mission- 
ary work is practically the only agency 
through which the influence of western 
civilization reaches the masses,” and that 
“the life of the missionary is in most cases 
an object-lesson of the highest spirit of 
Christian ethics.” The bishop of Salis- 
bury adds that “it is not the foreigner's 
religion to which the Chinese object. It 
is the foreigner’s commercial invasion, oi 
which Lord Inchcape knows all there is to 
know.” 


African Methodists in 
Gold Coast Colony 

The year-book of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion church, giving a report of 
work in the east and west Gold Coast con- 


El Paso Conference 


HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
on Mexican and Spanish-American in- 
terests in the United States, held in El 
Paso, Texas, Dec. 11-16, was fortunately 
located and the decision to hold it in the 
Mexican quarter of the city was equally 
wise. El Paso is not only at the gateway 
of the two nations, but it is probably the 
most predominantly Mexican city of the 
size in the entire United States. From 
the first it was felt that the conference 
would not be a success unless it was 
organized upon a strictly democratic basis. 
With that idea in mind the membership 
of the various commissions was chosen 
chiefly from the field itself and made 
to include members of both races. The 
five topics upon which printed reports 
were presented were: education, social and 
economic factors, racial and international 
factors, literature, and religion. 
Approximately an entire day was avail- 
able for the discussion of each report. In- 
terpreters were provided and about half 
of the speakers used the Spanish language. 
International affairs came up for extended 
discussion. Dr. Vicente Mendoza of 
Mexico City told the conference in no 
uncertain terms what the ordinary Mex- 
ican thought of the United States and 
the causes back of the feeling which ex- 
ists. Mexico can never forget that in an 
unjust war we took one-half of her entire 
territory from her and that now we are 
trying to enforce claims of venturesome 
investors designed to alienate from the Mexi- 
can people permanently the right to control 
and develop their own land and other natural 
resources. The conference passed a re- 
solution calling upon our government to 
investigate the character of the claims of 
our citizens in Mexico in order to dis- 
cover the original cost and the conditions 
under which they were granted. It also 
expressed the judgment that there were 
no factors in the present situation which 
could possibly warrant the severing of 
diplomatic relations with Mexico. 
IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 
The subject of Mexican immigration to 
the United States brought out much dis- 
cussion. Closely associated with this was 
the question of the social conditions under 
which Mexicans are forced to live in the 


ferences, is an interesting and suggestive 
document. It may not be known to all 
readers that this church has had a sep- 
arate existence for 130 years. It may be 
fairly said to have “demonstrated the 
ability of black men to operate the com- 
plicated machinery of Methodism.” The 
work on the Gold Coast dates from 1876, 
and the conferences there number nearly 
7,000 native members. 


Anyway, the Crisis is Past 
Until Next Xmas 

Commenting upon the protests which 
have been made against the uncouth ab- 
breviation of Christmas to Xmas, the New 
York Times comments: “The depressing 
thing about this latest move of the 


Considers Mexicans 


United States. Some felt that the situa- 
tion was such as to warrant the imme- 
diate application of the quota law to Mex- 
ico. The majority of the conference 
seemed to feel that larger questions were 
involved than the protection of Mexican 
immigrants already here and that any 
plan for checking immigration to this 
country should be evolved through an 
international commission representing 
hoth Mexico and the United States. A 
resolution embodying this recommenda- 
tion was adopted. Both the Mexican 
federation of labor and the American 
federation of labor are in favor of check- 
ing immigration to this country, but they 
are opposed to the application of the 
quota. They believe that the end sought 
can be gained by other means. The fact 
that so many Mexicans are engaged in 
seasonal agricultural work with extended 
periods of unemployment complicates the 
social problems involved. There is, how- 
ever, a marked tendency toward stabil- 
ization of Mexican groups. A _ further 
complication arises from the fact that 
Porto Rican laborers are now being 
brought into certain sections of the south- 
west. 
SCHOOLS 

The problems of Mexican children in 
the public schools and the task of the 
mission schools were discussed. Atten- 
tion was also given to the distinctive pro- 
gram of the Christian church among these 
newcomers. The work has grown amaz- 
ingly in recent years. There are now 333 
organized protestant churches among 
Mexicans and Spanish-Americans in the 
United States. 

As an experiment in democratic co- 
operation between races the conference 
was successful beyond the fondest dreams 
of its promoters. To many in both 
groups it was a period of revelation and 
growing mutual appreciation. Those who 
sat through the days of the conference had 
an experience which they will not soon 
forget. The exquisite courtesy of the 
Mexican colony itself, and the kindness 
of the local entertaining committee and 
the El Paso chamber of commerce added 
much to the interest of the occasion. 

Jay S. SToweL. 
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churches is the realization which it brings 
of the trivialities on which they are willing 
to waste their steam. How can they ex- 
pect to gain attention for the larger prob- 
lems of religion if they get heated up over 
such a gnat’s affair as this?” 


The Catholic Doctrine 
Of Inspiration 

It is never too easy for protestants to 
get a clear understanding of the Catholic 
attitude toward the Bible. An article in 
the Catholic Citizen, headed “Is every 
word in the Bible inspired?” quotes Car- 
dinai Manning’s statement that inspiration 
includes three elements: “First, the im- 
pulse to put in writing the matter which 
God wills they should record; second, the 
suggestion of the matter to be written; 
third, the assistance which excludes liabil- 
ity to error in writing all things, whatever 
may be suggested to them by the spirit 
of God, to be written.” “Therefore,” says 
the Citizen, “the Bible is inspired not 
merely because it contains the word of 
God, but because in a true sense it is the 
word of God.” “How do you know what 
are the inspired books of scripture? By 
the divine, infallible testimony of the true 
church of God, which is the only com- 
pletely adequate and rational ground for a 
divine faith in the sacred scriptures. No 
matter what difficulties may be raised by 
the unbeliever against the inspiration of 
the scriptures, Catholics can always 
ground their faith in them on the infalli- 
ble authority of God’s church. it is the 
old argument of St. Augustine: ‘I would 
not believe the gospel unless the authority 
of the church moved me thereto.’ ” 


Interdenominational Exchange of 
Pulpits in Washington, D. C. 

A general visiting-day for the ministers 
of the national capital has been arranged 
by the local federation of churches for 
Sunday, Jan. 16. On that day many, prob- 
ably most, of the pastors in that city will 
exchange pulpits with others of different 
denomination. The preachers are asked 
to make their sermons on some phase of 
Christian cooperation. 


Satisfactory Progress of 
The Bishops’ Crusade 

Encouraging reports come from many 
quarters, the Living Church tells us, re- 
garding the progress of the evangelistic 
movement known as the Bishops’ crusade 
in the Episcopal church. “The crusade 
itself,” says this paper, “will be what 
the church in any parish, in any diocese, 
makes it. Men are not made holy by 
mechanics, neither do formulae take the 
place of prayer or sacrament. It is not 
necessary that every parish should do 
the same thing in order that the crusade 
may be a success. Rather is it necessary 
that each should seek out its weakest 
points and strive to strengthen them. 
Are people lax in making their com- 
munions? Is there a lack of appreciation 
of communions when they are made? Are 
the children being properly trained in 
churchmanship? Are the infants being 
brought promptly to baptism and the chil- 
dren to confirmation? Are such as are 
drifting slowly from the church being 
sought after and led to return? Are new 
people being looked for and welcomed to 
the parish? Are our people a prayerful 
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people, both in public service and at home 
and on the street? Are our services rev- 
erent? Are they intelligently conducted, 
so that strangers as well as_ trained 
churchmen may follow them? Do our 
people read churchly literature? There is 
no card-catalogue system to be supplied 
from a vague ‘headquarters’ such as can 
make the crusade a success. Priest and 
people in any parish should confer to- 
gether, decide what are the most imme- 
diate spiritual needs and limitations of a 
particular parish, and take steps to rem- 
edy these. Parish-examination is a col- 
lective form of self-examination, and 
nothing from outside can take its place. 
Diocesan authorities and visiting crusad- 
ers may carry assistance, but they can do 
nothing more. The success or the fail- 
ure of the Bishops’ crusade lies with the 
rector and the people in any and every 
parish. It does not depend upon effective 
‘literature’ from the outside.” This cam- 
paign has set no definite quotas for new 
membership or the like. 


Closer Relations Between 
Y. M. C. A. and Churches 

Three years ago an effort was inaugu- 
rated to bring about a better understand- 
ing and closer cooperation between the 
Y. M. C. A. and the churches. Twenty 
denominations have now entered into the 
arrangement by appointing commissioners 
to confer at stated times with representa- 
tives of the association, and all but two of 
the twenty have also created standing 
committees on cooperation with the Y. M. 
C. A. The general counselling commis- 
sion of the churches, meeting this year for 
the third time, added to its list of partici- 
pants two Negro denominations. 


Industrial Conference to be 
Held in Chicago, Jan. 16-23 

The Chicago church federation’s com- 
mission on the church and industry is 
planning a series of conferences to be held 
during the week beginning Jan. 16. There 
will be special speakers in many churches 
on the two Sundays, evening addresses, 
denominational conferences, addresses at 
the various theological seminaries in and 
around Chicago, and other meetings for 
the consideration of a wide range of topics 
within this general field. Among the 
speakers will be representatives of the 
church, of industrial management, of la- 
bor, and of agriculture. Dr. Worth M. 
Tippy and Mr. James Myers of the fed- 
eral council will be present, and there will 
be representatives of institutions ranging 
from the university of Chicago to the 
Hobo college. The purpose of this con- 
ference is not to give the church a chance 
to talk about labor, but to afford an op- 
portunity for the church and labor and 
industry to confer together about social 
problems of common interest. An indica- 
tion of that is seen in a line of the pre- 
liminary announcement which urges pas- 
tors and others who are arranging meet- 
ings “especially to make use of farm and 
labor speakers.” 


An American Catholic’s 
Views on Mexico 

Mr. Harry W. Pascoe, a Catholic who 
was United States vice-consul in Mexico 
city for three years, recently contributed 
to Current History an article in which he 
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says: “The teachings of the Catholic 
church are not involved in this situation, 
yet it must be admitted that the members 
of the clergy who thus stood by and wit- 
nessed the enslavement of the Indian pop- 
ulation, without protest, were either weak 
tools who owed their existence to the 
ruling classes or were misguided fools 
who labored under the delusion that the 
brutal actions of the Spaniards could be 
condoned by sophisms of religious fanat- 
icism. The inescapable fact remains that 
they not only condoned the Spaniards’ 
actions, but that they actually assisted in 
the diabolical scheme. Why? Because in 
return for their influence and power over 
the helpless natives, the Spanish rulers 
gave them large grants of land and other 
privileges which they have endeavored to 
maintain up to the present time. Catholics 
in the United States have not only a to- 
tally different background, higher ideals 
and higher standards to maintain, but the 
discipline of the church in regard to the 
clergy in the United States and that in 
Mexico are in violent coitrast. In the 
United States the Catholic church is the 
exemplar of austere chastity and purity 
in private life, whereas in Mexico among 
the clergy this strict regard for moral 
restraints does not obtain. In the United 
States the Catholic church rigidly abstains 
from interference in matters political, but 
the story is entirely different in Mexico. 
The church has been the persistent, in- 
exorable, uncompromising foe of every 
reform measure instituted since 1910, when 
Madero led the revolt against the oppres- 
sive rule of the church.” 


Friends’ Friendly Tour 
Of Understanding 

The Armstrong association of Phila- 
delphia, an organization corresponding to 
the Urban league, in cooperation with 
the American Friends service committee 
conducted a tour of understanding through 
one of Philadelphia’s densest Negro dis- 
tricts, with the idea in mind of giving 
white people a well-rounded idea of the 
wholesome side of Negro life and the 
achievements of Negroes. The tour cov- 
ered Negro welfare organizations, frater- 
nal organizations, a hospital and a nurse 


home, banking houses, theatres, news- 
papers, churches, and other business 
houses. The work of the various places 


visited was explained and the trip was 
brought to a close by a social hour in a 
private home, at which time Marion An- 
derson, one of America’s leading con- 
traltos, sang. This trip was so successful 
in enlightening and interesting the group 
that other trips of a similar nature are 
scheduled. 


Albion W. Small’s Statement 
Of His Religion 

The late Prof. Albion W. Small was not 
only one of the most eminent of American 
sociologists and one of the most influen- 
tial factors in the founding of that new 
science, but also a man of profound relig- 
ious conviction; not a religious free-lance, 
but a working member and constant at- 
tendant at church. Two or three years 
before his death he wrote this brief sum- 
mary of his religion: “My religion is my 
attempt to make Jesus Christ the pattern 
and power of my life. It is my attempt, 
by all the means at my command, to find 
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eut what the pattern and power of Jesus 
Christ mean in terms of my own daily 
work. It is my attempt to frustrate the 
tendency of my theology to displace my 
religion. It is my attempt to cooperate 
with all men of like mind everywhere in 
trying to make this religion of every in- 
dividual and of every group of men of 
good will throughout the world.” 


Inter-racial Goodwill Shown 
At Chicago Forum 

The program of the meeting of the Chi- 
cago forum for the day after Christmas 
was designed to exhibit and foster inter- 
racial and inter-confessional goodwill. The 
musical features included German folk 
songs, Negro spirituals and Italian folk 
songs, all presented by the appropriate 
national groups, a Japanese soloist, and 
ensemble singing by Russians, Swedes, 
and Czechoslovakians. The speakers were 
Rabbi Solomon B. Freedhof, Bishop Ed- 
win H. Hughes, and Father William A. 
Murphy, all speaking on the need of inter- 
racial and inter-religious goodwill in 
Chicago. 


Will Lead Methodist Work at 
Ohio State University 

Rev. Robert Leonard Tucker comes, on 
Jan. 1, from St. Louis to the pastorate of 
the Indianola Methodist church, Colum- 
bus, O. Under the leadership of Dr. 
Tucker’s predecessor, Dr. Gilbert S. Cox, 
a new building was purchased adjacent to 
the campus of Ohio State university es- 
pecially suited for student work. A staff 
has been created and increased emphasis 
will be laid upon this aspect of the 
church’s work. 


Mrs, W. C. Bitting Gradualiy 
Improving in Health 

Under date of Dec. 13, Dr. W. C. Bit- 
ting wrote a personal note giving news of 
Mrs. Bitting’s health which will in part 
relieve the anxiety that their friends have 
felt. He says: “The physicians gave their 
consent for Mrs. Bitting and me to sail 
from Southampton, Nov. 17. We reached 
St. Louis Nov. 26. Mrs. Bitting is still 
confined to her room, but is fast recov- 
ering from the strain of travel and of 
excitement in returning. To what extent 
she can recover from her terrible ex- 
perience in London, I do not know at 
present. 


Week of Prayer for Churches, 
January 2 to 8 

The following appeal to the churches 
from the federal council of churches with 
reference to the week of prayer for 
churches is signed by William Horace 
Day and Charles L. Goodell, chairman 
and secretary of the commission on evan- 
gelism and life work: “The federal coun- 
cil of the churches of Christ in America 
joins with the World’s Evangelical alli- 
ance in inviting all churches and followers 
of Christ to unite in a ‘Universal Week 
of Prayer’ at the opening of the new year. 
The devotional program here presented 
will not only be circulated through aii 
English speaking lands, but will be trans- 
lated for use in over fifty countries. He 
whose right it is to rule desires us to be 
one in prayer ‘that the wor'.) may know.’ 
All things are possible when Christians 
agree and not before. Never was the need 
more urgent. Our age is full of unrest. 
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In spite of all efforts towards peace and 
goodwill the spirit of lawlessness, of in- 
ternational suspicion, and of actual war- 
fare, seem to be increasing. We need 
not linger over dark details that are only 
too familiar. Rather would we remember 
with unspeakable gratitude that the Lord 
who orders the ages (Heb. 1:2) is on the 
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All authority in heaven and on 
earth is in his hands. He is aware of all 
the present portents. Through the chang- 
ing years he himself remains unchanged; 
and he is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all we ask or think in meeting the 
needs of his people and the heart-hunger 
of all mankind. ‘Jesus Christ is the same 


throne. 


Mrs. Mead Opposed as ‘‘Red” at Atlanta 


) IS THE EASIEST of all methods. 
Just call a person by some name which 
has a bad popular odor, and the person 
is done for. “He is a heretic.” “He is a 
socialist.” “She is a red and a bolshevik” 
—and at once all access to the minds of 
thinking people will be made impossible 
by those who have absolutely stopped all 
of their processes of thought. It was the 
latter accusation of which we have just 
had an illustration in the city of Atlanta, 
Georgia. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, one 
of the most informed and balanced speak- 
ers upon the subject of international peace 
on the American platform today, had ar- 
ranged a visit to the south. Of course she 
included Atlanta. She wrote to one of the 
local ministers, hoping to secure through 
him several speaking engagements. Some 
of these were made with difficulty, others 
were not made at all, and some of those 
which were made could not be maintained. 
For, while these engagements were being 
made, the American legion, the Military 
Order of the World War and the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution gained 
information about her visit and had a full 
month in which to work up opposition. 


BARRED FROM A COLLEGE 


The result was, that in the morning 
paper of the day on which Mrs. Mead was 
to make her first address to college stu- 
dents in the city, I read the following blaz- 
ing headlines: “Women lecturer barred as 
‘red’ at Agnes Scott college. Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead refused permission to address 
student body this morning.” Then in 
smaller type there followed the words, 
“Attacked by leaders of the American 
legion as ‘a red and a bolshevik’ Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, lecturer, author, and 
vice-president of the national council for 
the prevention of war, will not bc allowed 
to deliver a scheduled address before the 
student body of Agnes Scott college this 
morning.” 

But a few of us who had had something 
to do with her coming to Atlanta, at once 
got into touch with each other over the 
phone and a conference, at which Mrs. 
Mead should be present, was arranged to 
take place at the Central Congregational 
church at an early hour in the morning. 
We invited the American legion to send 
its representatives also. When we met we 
first called upon Mrs. Mead to offer a 
statement of her views, which she did in 
a fascinatingly frank and fearless way, and 
at the conclusion of which she expressed 
her willingness to answer any questions. 
The representative of the legion was then 
asked to state the reason for the course 
of action which he had followed. He pro- 
duced an eight page typewritten document 
which he said had been sent to the legion 
by the Military Order of the World War, 
in which there were all kinds of charges 
against the Americanism of Mrs. Mead. 


The foundation of these charges he stated 
to be the fact that she was vice-president 
of the national council for the prevention 
of war, which was affiliated with other or- 
ganizations whose principles, according 
to certain declarations of its members 
which were quoted in his document, were 
pacifistic, un-American and_bolshevistic. 


THE LEGION REFUSES REDRESS 


At the conclusion of this cross-examina- 
tion, I myself addressed to Mrs. Mead 
the question, “Are you a red and a bolshe- 
vik?” She replied, “No. I have even been 
charged with receiving money from the 
present Russian government, but it is per- 
fectly absurd. I suppose that one reason 
on account of which I have been called a 
bolshevist is the fact that I have given 
expression to the opinion—which is not at 
all a serious conviction with me—that I 
think it would be wise for our government 
to recognize the present government of 
Russia. I do not mean at all by this 
that we would endorse atheistic and com- 
munistic bolshevism over there, any more 
than our recognition of the Russia of the 
tsars endorsed their tyrannical policies, 
nor than our recognitnon of Turkey en- 
dorses their Armenian atrocities, nor than 
Washington’s recognition of France in 
1793, when the guillotine was running 
red with blood, endorsed that reign of 
terror.” I then turned to the representa- 
tive of the legion and asked him if he 
had consulted Mrs. Mead about those 
charges of the Military Order of the 
World War before publishing in the morn- 
ing paper the accusation that she was 
“a red and a bolshevik.” He said that he 
had not. I then asked him if he would 
issue a statement in the name of the legion 
withdrawing the charge, and he said that 
he would not. 

The incident has greatly stirred the 
city. Mrs. Mead was asked to preach at 
the Liberal Christian church of Atlanta 
on Sunday morning, which she did, to a 
packed house. She also delivered her 
scheduled address to the ministers’ asso- 
ciation of Atlanta on Monday morning, 
and there was present here the largest 
gathering that I can recall ever having 
seen. She captivated her audience here, 
which was a remarkable feat, for it was 
only by a small margin of votes that she 
even received their invitation to address 
them; and further, at the close of her 
address, when a resolution was offered 
that the ministers approve tne great ob- 
jectives of her work for world peace, the 
vote was about seventy-five to five in her 
favor. She also made further addresses at 
Oglethorpe university, to some of the civic 
clubs and before other organizations in 
the city. In none of these addresses have 


her statements been regarded as anything 
but Christian and constructive. 
D. Wrrnersroon Donce. 
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... today,’ (Heb. 13:8). As we gather 
in his name let us remember, concerning 
prayer, three outstanding facts for our 
encouragement: I. It is God’s will; II. 
Christ has set us the example; III. Christ 
promises his presence. During the week 
of prayer from Sunday, Jan. 2 to Satur- 
day, Jan. 8, let us all unite with our 
brethren in many lands to demonstrate 
afresh the release of God’s power as we 
pray with one accord in the name and 
spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


Theological Faculties’ Union of 
Chicago and Vicinity 

There are ten theological seminaries in 
Chicago and its immediate vicinity, with 
more than 1,500 students in attendance 
and something more than one hundred 
faculty-members above the rank of in- 
structor. For many years the faculties 
of these institutions have maintained an 
organization which meets once a year for 
a dinner, a report of progress, and a dis- 
cussion of some topic of professional in- 
terest. The fortieth annual meeting was 
held on the evening of Dec. 10 at the La 
Salle hotel. The notable development of 
some of these seminaries during the past 
year has been made possible by extraordi- 
nary increases in endowment. To men- 
tion only those that require seven figures, 
McCormick seminary has received an ad- 
ditional million dollars from the heirs of 
Mrs. McCormick, the divinity school of 
the university of Chicago has received a 
million from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and the Chicago theological seminary 
is in process of receiving more than three 
million dollars from the estate of the late 
Victor Lawson. The Western theological 
seminary (Episcopal) is still awaiting a 
final decision of the courts with reference 
to permission to build on its new site in 
Evanston. Meanwhile it investigated the 
vicinity of the university of Chicago but 
could and no available property there. 
There is a marked tendency for theolog- 
ical seminaries to seek locations in the 
immediate neighborhood of universities in- 
stead of, as a generation ago, in the 
cloistered seclusion of a village. 


Popularizing the Study 
Of Philosophy 

When a history of philosophy leaps into 
fame as a best seller—probably the one we 
have in mind has leaped into enough fame 
to make the naming of its author and title 
superfluous—it is as much a tribute to the 
perennial interest of the subject-matter as 
to the charm of the particular book. One 
does not need to add an artificial lure, but 
merely to remove the hindrances of aca- 
demic terminology and the general air of 
unreality which, in the average text-book, 
too often obscure the inherent fascination 
of the theme. Ordinarily people are as 
naturally interested in a bird's-eye view of 
the meaning of the cosmos as they are im- 
pressed by a view from a mountain-top. 
The courses offered by the Y. M. C. A. 
schools, taken largely by young men who 
are in business, have dealt chiefly with 
advertising, radio, plumbing, real estate, 
automobile engineering, and the like. Not 
wholly, of course, but perhaps predomi- 
nantly. The west side Y in New York 
has responded to the rising interest in 
philosophy by putting in a course on the 
history of classic and mediaeval thought. 
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An American Apologist for the 
Eastern Orthodox Church 

To the Forum’s interesting “Why I am 
what I am” series, a supplement is added 
in Mr. Reginald Wright Kauffman’s state- 
ment of the reasons for his adherence to 
the Eastern Orthodox church. What it 
boils down to is that the Eastern Ortho- 
dox is the original apostolic church, un- 
changed and undivided. Rome has be- 
come schismatic by centralizing in one 
bishop the authority which belongs to the 
whole church, by adding the “filioque” at 
Charlemagne’s insistence, and by accept- 
ing as part of the faith sundry other doc- 
trines formulated subsequent to the seven 
ecumenical councils. Protestantism is 
schismatic even from Rome and has taken 
from, while Rome has added to, the orig- 
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inal deposit ef the faith, No ene chal- 
lenges either the orthodoxy or the orders 
of the Orthodox, while it challenges all 
others on both counts. Moreover, its 
liturgies are the most ancient. Protestant 
fundamentalists and restorers of the an- 
cient order of things will read this with 
interest: “The generally Christian world 
stood unanimous at the close of the sev- 
enth ecumenical council; upon the decrees 
of the seven unchallenged councils we still 
stand. Here a sect has added thereto, 
there a sect subtracted therefrom. We 
still accept no more, believe no less, than 
all accepted and believed when all were 
one. Strictly speaking, it is erroneous to 
say that we derive, however directly, from 
the undivided church. Humbly conscious 
of our responsibilities, we are it.” And as 
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to the problem of re-union: “Because our 
whole structure is founded on the preser- 
vation in fact of the undivided church's 
faith and practice, we can concede noth- 
ing; but exactly because we are so 
founded, ours alone can be that via media 
which Newman, Anglican priest and Ro- 
man cardinal, sought sadly and in vain. 
We can wait.” 
Wanted—A Christian 
Comrade 

Recent issues of Methodist papers con- 
tained a display advertisement under the 
above head, calling upon some person 
of ample financial resources to join in a 
partnership with a missionary in Asia in 
carrying out a large and probably expen- 
sive program. We know nothing about 
this particular enterprise, but the idea 
is sound. A cooperation in which one fur- 
nishes the money and the other the per- 
sonal work and technical skill and both 
unite their intelligence, interest, and con- 
secration, is a proper form of partnership. 
It promises, as the advertisement says, 
“the deepest possible personal comrade- 
ship in Christian service.” 


Forefathers’ Day, and 
Congregational Principles 

Forefathers’ Day, the anniversary of the 
landing of the Mayflower Pilgrims, Dec. 
21, was as usual a day of observance in 
Congregational churches throughout the 
country. The call to patriotism and to 
religion are not easily separated in such a 
celebration. While the Congregational 
churches are as little given as any, and 
less than most, to claiming as an exclusive 
possession that which is a part of the com- 
mon heritage, they have a_ pardonable 
sense of special interest, if not of special 
proprietorship, in the pilgrim tradition. 
Che call to the celebration of Forefathers’ 
day, issued by Dr. Frederick L. Fagley, 
of the national council of Congregational 
churches, cleses with these words: “The 
fellowship of Congregational churches is 
but one of the outgrowths of this move- 
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ment. All these churches hold in particu- 
lar reverence the ideals of democracy, of 
individual freedom and dependence upon 
God's will, and of unselfish participation 
in every phase of community and national 
life. Our Congregational church is as 
free today as was the first church _at 
Plymouth three centuries ago, to deter- 
mine its own creed, organization and 
work. It has set before itself the respon- 
sibility to administer first of all to the 
welfare of its own members and the needs 
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of its own community, and at the same 
time it carries with this a very real re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of all inspired 
by this ideal. It unites with other free 
churches to form a great national fellow- 
ship to support the ideals of civic right- 
eousness, interracial fellowship and inter- 
national good will and labors with increas- 
ing zeal to do its full part to establish the 
kingdom of God throughout this broad 
land and in other lands through beyond 
the seas.” 


Federal Council Studies Local Cooperation 


S A SUPPLEMENT to the report of 

the Minneapolis meeting of the exec- 
utive committee of the federal council of 
churches, which was published in the 
Dec. 23 issue, attention is due the follow- 
ing statement of findings with reference 
to local cooperation. Without belittling 
the importance of those major tactics of 
cooperation which have to do with rela- 
tions among the Christian forces in their 
larger units—a movement of which the 
federal council itself is the most conspic- 
uous symbol and the most effective agency 
—it becomes increasingly apparent that 
the local end of the problem offers the 
readiest field for effort in the direction of 
practical Christian union. 

TOO MUCH PARISH-MINDEDNESS 


Among the most important of the find- 
ings on plans and methods of coopera- 
tion in the community were the following: 
“In spite of substantial advance in many 
communities, in the majority there is no 
adequate program of community coopera- 
tion and no satisfactory progress. ‘We 
need reducing exercises to reduce the un- 
wieldy bulk of parish-mindedness.’ Such 
parish-mindedness prevents a recognition 
of the value of acting together, as we 
must act, if we are ever to meet our whole 
responsibility. 

“Three duties confront all community 
religious leaders, denominational and in- 
terdenominational. Each must (a) keep 
his eye on the inclusive task of Christian- 
izing the whole community, especially on 
the full protestant part of the task; (b) 
be willing to confer; (c) sacrificially ad- 
just his own plans to the point of mini- 
mum conflict and of maximum coopera- 
tion. Wecan never achieve our protestant 
task until we have a common protestant 
strategy. ‘There is a federal paganism 
in America which we can meet only 
by a federal Christianity.’ 

“Councils of churches should see to it 
that religious education is at the heart 
of the community religious program; and 
that in addition to the Sunday schools 
the newer activities—among which are 
week-day religious schools, the vacation 
schools, the church-night institutes, the 
children’s church, and adequate teacher- 
training courses—are promoted and fos- 
tered. We urge that the relations be- 
tween the national bodies, such as the 
international council of religious educa- 
tion and the federal council of churches, 
be made much closer as rapidly as pos- 
sible, so that the local churches and the 
local church councils may develop their 
religious educational programs with the 
least possible confusion and with the ut- 
most effectiveness. 


“It is of vital importance that our 
churches should seek and maintain sym- 
pathetic contacts with the labor movement 
and closer cooperation with all forces 
looking toward a just and brotherly social 
order which shall provide greater freedom 
and fullness of life for the great masses 
of our people. Religious education should 
awaken in the minds of our children an 
early realization of the social and indus- 
trial meaning of Christian love. The 
pulpit should stir the conscience of em- 
ployers and stockholders on the human 
values involved in industrial problems, 
and the ethics and motives of business en- 
terprises. Invited labor speakers in the 
churches, open forums, industrial confer- 
ences, study and discussion groups, ob- 
servance of labor Sunday, the use of 
books and literature are recommended to 
every local church. The inclusion of 
manual workers on official church boards 
helps to keep church policies in vital con- 
tact and sympathy with labor. Fellow- 
ship trips by church members to local in- 
dustries, industrial housing sections, labor 
union meetings, labor colleges, will help 
to establish the contacts so vital to social 
sympathy and understanding. 


A WARLESS WORLD 


“The Christian ideal of a warless world 
is to be achieved primarily through edu- 
cation. This education is specifically con- 
cerned, not only with the ideals and the 
spirit, but also with the technique for 
world peace, and the promotion of this 
education in the local community and in 
the individual church is fundamental to 
the whole program. Ringing resolutions 
of great over-head bodies and enthusiastic 
appeals of sermons and lectures will not 
suffice. Only the clear understanding of 
the issues, which arises from full infor- 
mation, and those definite convictions and 
determinations that grow out of pro- 
longed and careful study can possibly 
beget the mighty public opinion essential 
to the national renunciation of war as a 
legitimate method for settling interna- 
tional disputes. 

“There is no greater constructive work 
in the peaceful adjustment of the relations 
of the races than the integration of Negro 
citizens into our community life. The 
churches should lead in this effort as the 
churches must bring a closer contact and 
active cooperation between the ministers 
and the laymen of influence in the white 
and Negro churches of the local commu- 
nities. We recommend regular and stated 
meetings between the white and Negro 
ministers for discussion of questions of 
church organization and life in which 
there is mutual interest.” 
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T= is the closing Sssue Of e-memots 
volume of The Christian Century. Tt 
would not be fitting to let the occasion 
_ pass without recognition. For there is 
genuine thankfulness in the office of the paper 


for all the good things which 1926 has brought. 





The year will long be remembered in the cir- 
culation department as the one in which the 
readers of Christian Work entered The Chris- 
tian Century family. Unions of that kind 
are attended with some degree of uncertainty. 
It is impossible to tell in advance whether 
those who have become accustomed to one 
journalistic home will settle easily in another. 





The merger of Christian Work in The Christian 
Century has, however, proved completely 
successful. The readers that came into the 
family in such a host last spring came to stay. 
A circulation department tests matters of this 
sort continually as it studies the daily record 
of renewed subscriptions. It has proved 
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New Subscribers 


The past week has brought new 
subscriptions to The Christian 
Century from 


impossible, dur- 
ing the recent 
weeks when re- 


newals have 
been flooding in, 


Alabama ° 
Arkansas to discover any 
Golorado, ee ah gp 
aware % ~~ 
oa te tween the re 
Florida newals of sub- 
Hewein scribers in gen- 
Hehe eral and of those 
Indiana who were once 
a. on the lists of 
Kentucky Christian Work. 
Maine This constitutes 
i a vote of con- 
Michigan fidence on the 
innesota 
Missouri part of several 
_——— thousand people 
New Hampshire who became 
ew Jersey 
New York readers all at one 


North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


time during the 
past year. 
Naturally, The 
Christian 
Century is proud 
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—" of the continu- 
—. ing presence of 
Virginia these readers in 
West Virgini its family 
Wisconsin — 
Wyoming HEN there 





Canada (all i 
British West Indice 


are the other 
newcomers who 


Burm: 

Chile have joined the 
Revee family, not in a 
agiend group, but by 
Japan ones and twos. 
Manno It is an exhilirat- 
Norway ing experience to 
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As has been said on this page before, this.in- ~ 
creasing opportunity comes to The Christian 
Century use its readers believe in it, and 
make it their business to see that their ac- 
quaintances have a chance to learn about it, 
and to subscribe for it. The future of the 
paper depends entirely on the support which 
its present readers give it. As we move into 
1927 there are available at least four distinct 
ways by which our readers can help to bring 
the paper to the attention of others who should 
be reading it. Look these four offers over, and 
take advantage of at least one of them: 


1 The special offer for bundles of the history- 
making Christmas Peace Issue still holds good. 
Before more than a quarter of that issue had been 
mailed the first order for a bundle of 100 copies for 
distribution in a famous New York church came from 
its pastor. This pastor was quick to see the possibil- 
ities in the offer of bundles of that issue, when con- 
taining five or more copies, at 10 cents a copy. There 
are hundreds of churches—indeed, there are whole 
communities—where the struggle to enlist citizens in 
an active effort for world peace could be put on a new 
basis by a proper use of a bundle of this Peace Number. 
Try it in your church, your town, and see what happens! 


As the new year opens, with churches entering 

that period of serious study which so generally 
comes between the first of the year and Easter, there is 
a natural time for starting a Christian Century Discus- 
sion Club. Have you one in your church yet? Isn't 
it time you had? The special subscription price for 
members of such clubs is still offered. To find out all 
about it, all you need to do is to use the coupon. 


For new subscribers three remarkable combination 

offers are being made. They can have The Chris- 
tian Century for a year with The Story of Philosophy, 
Will Durant’s famous book, for $6.50 (ministers, $5.50) 
—a saving of $2.50 from the regular price; or The 
Christian Century with Dr. Fosdick’s Adventurous 4 
Religion for $4.00 (ministers, $3.00)—a saving of $2.00; 


or The Christian Century with that remarkable collec- Quan 

tion of sermons by the 25 chosen preachers, The 4 Century, 

American Pulpit, for $4.00 (ministers, $3.00)—a 4 nd eX 

saving of $2.50. This offer, notice, applies only cago. 

to NEW subscribers. Send offer checked : 
O......copies of the 


Peace Number, in one 
bundle at 10 cents «a 
copy. () I remit here- 
with. © You may bill me. 
() Fell information concern- 
ing the Christian Century Dis- 
sussion Club. 
( The Christian Century and The 
Story of Philosophy. 
[ The Christian Century and Ad- 
venturous Religion. 
(0 The Christian Century and The Ameri- 
can Pulpit. 


There are still Christmas Cheques 7 

outstanding, and the publishers 
have determined to honor them 
whenever they are presented. 7 
Hundreds and hundreds of 
Christian Century readers Fa 
show their support ofthe 
paper in this way. 7 
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> fh ee _ he, with their cree have humanity into groups, 
Pp eee world’s great singers have tently sounded the unifying note of 


love and fellowship. There is no feature of the hymnal— 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


which has stirred so much comment as the spirit of Christian brotherhood which 
prevails throughout the book. Note the following extract from the preface: 


“The editors regard as of test significance their discovery through these hymns . 
of a spiritually united Church. any te gma to melt together in the great hymnsof | ss & 
Christian —puiem- A true Christian hymn cannot be sectarian. It belongs to all Christ’s 
disciples. From many sources, far separated ecclesiastically, there comes one voice of com- 
mon praise and devotion. It is from this perception of a united Church existing underneath 

enominational order, a Church united in praise, in aspiration and in experience, and 
expressing its unity in these glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears was first 
suggested. Hymns of many creeds are here, interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our 
hope that wherever these hymns are sung the spirit of unity may be deepened and Christians 


Severe more closely together as they draw near to their common Father in united wor- 
P. 


Pen, 


This great hymnal is preeminently fitted for use in churches where there is an 
aspiration for real fellowship and cooperation among the followers of the Master 


Wire your order and have books early in January 
[ 4 returnable copy will be mailed you upon request] 
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